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THE HEAD, THE HANDS, THE FEET. 
A SYMPOSIUM OF PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD PAPERS IN THREE 

I)IVISIONS. 

I—TueE HEApD—in Six Subdivisions—The Eyes, the Ears, the Hair, the Teeth, 

the Nose, the Cemplexion. II—THa Hanps—in Four Subdivisions—Their 

Uses and Abuses, Their General Care and Keep, Treatment of the Finger 

Nails, Hand Coverings. I1I—Tuz FertT—in Two Subdivisions—Foot Service 
and Foot Wear. 

X.-THE USE AND CARE OF SHOES. 

ge O far, we have treated of the foot (and 

of the shoe in connection), aiming to 

show some general facts about this 

most useful member, and to indicate 

to the thoughtless or the misled how 

it might be irreparably injured by the 

very means which originally were in- 

tended for its protection; how the 

foot covering, instead of serving its 

purpose, might be perverted to a 

means of deformity and an instru- 

ment of torture. We come now to 

the matters of detail which, though 

to many they may seem trivial, really 

make the difference between the suc- 

cessful and the unsuccessful, the 

thrifty and the ne’er-do-well, the tidy 

and the slovenly. Nowhere isthe character of the person more 

noticeable than in the covering of the feet. It is not neces- 

sary to present a chart to designate the characteristics of 

persons wearing various types of shoes, but it is quite feasible 

for any intelligent person to make one of his own; and the 

chart, if properly formulated, will prove entirely trustworthy. 

Let us consider the matter of buying shoes, for a moment ; 

for it is in the purchase that judgment must be displayed, as 

wellas at later stages of the life of the shoe. A sensible 

person naturally wants a sensible shoe; but on entering a 

shoe store he finds himself confronted by shoes running all the 

way from say $1 or less to $12 or $15. The purchaser, whether 

man or woman (for the interests of the sexes are identical), 

will be wise not to buy from either end of the list. It is 

very often a temptation, especially for a poor woman desir- 

ing to obtain shoes for her child, forinstance, or needing some- 

thing “ just to wear around the house ” at her work, to feel that 

some of the cheapest which are offered will ‘do just as well” 

for that service. They look almost as well as those which 

cost twice as much; the difference in price is a matter of im- 

portance to her. Just here she should pause to consider that 

the cost of any article is measured, not by the abstract sum, 

but by what it represents of value or service. Here is a pair 

of shoes, for instance, which cost but $1.50, and they look 

pretty well. There is a pair which costs $3.25, and they do 

not look much better at a casual glance. She stands at a 

little distance and looks at them. That 117 percent. differ- 

ence in price affects her vision. “1 don’t suppose these will 


last quite so long,” she half admits ; “ but I don’t think any 
one would notice the difference.” Perhaps not at the mo- 
ment; but if the good woman will look more closely herself, 
guided by the skill of an expert, she will see that the finish of 
the cheaper shoes is artificial; that the texture of the leather 
is coarse ; that it is roughly put together by indifferent ma- 
chinery ; that the leather, instead of being thin, firm of grain, 
yet soft, promising long wear and an easy fit, is really a heavy 
leather, split, dressed and polished, to take the place of a 
first-class, reliable article, which would have cost several 
times as much. Here, then, is why the cheaper shoes are not 
worth even the fractional price which they cost. With care 
they may wear for five or six weeks; but they cannot be kept 
“looking presentable ” for half that time. The dearer shoes 
will wear as many months, and with a little care they will 
look well till they are worn out. 

The best time for selecting a shoe is in the afternoon ofa 
moderately warm day, for the reason that the circulation is 
then in full vigor, and the feet are considerably distended. It 
is better that this be allowed for in the selection of the shoes, 
than that the slight enlargement of the feet, which is the 
natural result of exercise, should find the shoes too small, 
checking the circulation, inducing serious pain, and perhaps 
leading to permanent evils. It may seemasmall matter, 
but even those are often matters of life and death. The foot 
should be clothed with a perfectly fitting, entirely dry stock- 
ing, and the work of selection should aim to give as perfect a 
fit of the shoe as of the stocking. Ladies’ shoes are now 
fastened either by laces or buttons—much the larger number 
in the latter way, though it is doubtful if as perfect a fit 1s 
thus obtained. However, the principle is the same in either 
case. The foot should be pressed back into ‘the heel of the 
shoe, where the fit should be perfect. This is the reverse of 


the process usually adopted, but is the true method of pro- — 


cedure. The shoe should then be laced or buttoned firmly 
across the instep, while the fit about the ankle should be easy, 
and allow the necessary play to the muscles. _ If this success 
with the rear portion of the shoe cannot be obtained, it 
should be discarded, no matter how nicely the front of the 
shoe may fit ; the result as a whole will never be satisfactory 
without a good fit at the heel, and another pair must be tried. 

Just here, in the matter of fitting a new shoe to the foot, 
there is a bit of philosophy worth considering. The relation 
of a little incident recently occurring in one of our large shoe 
stores will serve to illustrate the point. “I want a /ady to 
help me try on some shoes,” remarked a customer, with a 
suspicious glance at the gentlemanly looking salesmen who 
happened to be near. “Certainly,” responds the affable 
proprietor. “This woman is one of those super-sensitive 
persons,” he continued, aside, “ who sometimes favor us with 
their patronage; but she is mistaken in supposing that a 
young lady, however well-disposed and skillful, can serve her 
better than one of our courteous young men. There are 
several reasons for this. In the first place, a considerable 
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degree of strength of the hand and wrist is required in ad- 
justing several pairs of snugly fitting shoes in rapid succes- 
sion, it may be. A man has the advantage in this respect, 
and he has also a better faculty of making a stubborn shoe 
conform to the foot. Besides (must I say it?), fastidious 
women have less confidence in the judgment and advice of 
one of their own sex, and it must be confessed that lady clerks 
have less tact and patience in dealing with the whims or the 
caprices of customers. As to the matter of delicacy: No 
clerk could for an hour retain, even if by any chance he 
should secure, a position in any store where his duties habit- 
ually bring him in contact with ladies, unless he were in 
every respect a courteous gentleman. Here, you see, is the 
illustration,” pointing to half a dozen polite young men who 
were industriously assisting as many women of wealth and 
refinement in the selection of appropriate foot-wear. 

In selecting foot-wear, one should never forget the old 
adage to keep the head cool and the feet warm. The reason 


for this is found in the fact that an equable temperature aids | 


a uniform and perfect circulation ; and in these days of more 
perfect and general medical information, we are coming to 
understand how important is this matter of perfect circulation. 


system, but an abnormally low temperature in any of the 
extremities, adds to the work of the heart in carrying on its 
indispensable functions ; and when that organ becomes over- 
worked and diseased, pitiable indeed is the lot of the suf- 
ferer—and not the less pitiable because it is then too late to 
undo the deadly work. Hence the importance of having for 
ordinary wear shoes with firm soles, of reasonable thickness, 
and made of leather of the best quality, which will not only 
more than pay the extra cost in additional wear, but will not 
easily absorb moisture and thus become a source of danger 
instead of protection, if one chances to step upon a damp 
walk. The “uppers,” also, should be thick enough to give 
the foot ample protection. The leather should be of fine, 
firm, perfect grain; not only for its wearing qualities, but 
because such a shoe is the “easiest” possible covering for 
the foot. It isa highly erroneous idea that leather is “coarse” 
in proportion to its thickness; many of the thinnest shoes 
are made from coarse leather which has been split, and those 
who buy them are, to say the least, unfortunate. Trusting 
that we have made clear the common-sense principles govern- 
ing the selection of shoes, such as will be a source of comfort, 
health and satisfaction to the wearer, let us go now to the 
care and keeping of them, in order to get the best value from 
the money which has been invested. 
It is true economy for every person to have several pairs of 
shoes, and to wear them alternately. In the first place, by so 
doing, corns and other soreness of the members may be to a 
considerable degree avoided. These come from continuous 
friction or pressure at a certain point, and as no two pairs of 
shoes “ bear”’ on the feet quite alike, the change breaks up 
the continuity and obviates or prevents the unpleasant 
result. It is also better for the shoes themselves. Do not 
wear them, in ordinary weather, if the best service is desired, 
more than three or four days or a week at most, before giving 
them a chance to become thoroughly dry. Many, if not 
most, feet emit sufficient moisture to affect the shoe, giving it 
the sticky, unpleasant feeling which is so familiar, but to 
which we not often give asecond thought. Contrast this feel- 
ing with that of a shoe which has been standing unused for 
a week or a month, and notice how grateful the - feeling of 
thorough dryness in the last named. Perhaps the reader 
never thought of that before. 
For men and children, especially, shoes (or boots, if they 
are worn) should be well oiled from time to time, depending 
upon the employment of the wearer, the quality of the leather, 


and the weather. Not only is a hard, dry leather painful to 
the feet, but it is of short life, cracking and breaking away 
oftentimes when with proper care it would last much longer. 
It not infrequently happens that makers or dealers are 
blamed because their goods do not wear better, when in fact 
the principal fault is with the wearer, or in not using reason- 
able care. Speaking generally, any shoes which have been 
wet should be well dried, thoroughly cleaned, and then faith- 
fully oiled before being worn again. The kind of oil to ap- 
ply varies somewhat with the nature of the shoes. For 
ladies’ fine shoes, vaseline is recommended ; glycerine is 
sometimes used with good effect ; or castor oil can be em- 
ployed, and will be found excellent. Whatever is applied, 
the leather should be warmed—not heated so as to involve 
danger of burning—and the application should be faithfully 


_ tubbed in, so that the entire body of the leather may be 


reached and softened. For coarser shoes, such as are often 
worn in farming and manufacturing employments, any oily 
substance possessing “a body”’ will give satisfactory results, 
provided it be absolutely free from salt. Lard should not be 
used, but entirely fresh butter answers admirably. So does a 


_ mixture of about equal parts of pure neats foot oil and beef 
Not only the pressure of tight clothing upon any part of the — 


tallow ; and mutton tallow is an old-time favorite. But one 
thing is quite certain—no boot or shoe which feels harsh and 
stiff from exposure to wet weather or dampness of any sort 
should be worn in that condition. The leather will be almost 
sure to crack and spoil the shoe. And there is another fact 
which should be borne in mind, and that is that a coat of 
blacking, while it may make the external appearance of the 
shoe all right, does not in any degree atone, so far as wear 
and comfort are concerned, for the absence of a lubricant and 
of proper care. 

There are other items which should not be overlooked in 
the same general direction of care and economy. Some of 
these would seem scarcely to need repetition here; they 
certainly would not unless as an incentive to thoughtfulness. 
General tidiness not only “pays” on its own account, but 
because to be tidy is to be economical. First of all—and it 
is surely only necessary to say this for the children—keep the 
shoes neatly buttoned or laced. It requires only the absence 
of a button or two to spoil the effect of the most elegant 
pair of shoes; and as for going with them unbuttoned, as 
sometimes is done, for the sake of ease to the feet—don’t. 
Buy a pair of slippers or easy low shoes, if necessary, for this 
particular service, but do not spoil a fine pair of shoes in that 
way. Do not consider that it is too much work to replace a 
missing button when it is needed ; do not put it off because 
“things are not handy.” Have them handy! It is very little 
trouble, indeed, to have a little box of shoe buttons, a needle 
and thread, in easy reach, and it is the work of but a moment 
to give the few stitches that are needed. Then—the ‘work is 
done. If laces are used, never fail to have a few extra pairs, 
right where the hand can be placed on them when they will 
be wanted. All this costs nothing—it is simply the difference 
between providence and ‘improvidence. And speaking of 
buttons, especially for the restless feet of the child, beware of 
patent fastenings. They are sure to break away sooner or 
later—generally sooner—and then it is no simple matter, 
either to replace them, or supply the absence with an ordi- 
nary button. A plain, round, black button, securely fastened 
with strong thread, is the best. 

There is one more “don’t” in the case. Don’t throw the 
extra pairs of shoes where it comes most handy, so that they 
are only “out of sight.” Let them rest carefully upon the 
soles in some dry place where nothing can fall or be thrown 
upon them, for if once crushed out of shape, they will never 
be the same pretty shoes again. “A corner of the clothes- 
press” is not a good place for them. It is much better to 
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' take a plain box having a cover, such as can be obtained at 
any grocery store fora few cents, sufficiently large to hold 
the extra shoes which are in wearable condition, hinge on the 
cover and provide it with a hook or clasp of some kind. It 
will be an advantage if some cleats are fastened inside the 
cover to guard against any possible warping. Any woman of 
taste can then upholster it neatly with some inexpensive 
stuff, at practically no cost; making not only a convenient 
receptacle of the shoes, but a neat bit of furniture for 
some bare corner of the bed chamber. Before the shoes 


are consigned to it, however, they should be carefully in- 
spected, and if the heel is wearing untrue, or there is any 
other direction in which the services of a skillful cobbler can 
be made available, recollect that it is economy to have the 
work done at once. 

—A Student of Human Strength and Weakness. 
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AUTUMN. 


I. 


When the brown creeps over the meadow, 
And the yellow and red to the trees ; 
When the soft wind blows where the gold rod grows, 
In pasture or lonely lees; 
When the wild grapes’ purple clusters 
Hang rich o’er the mouldering wall; 
When the river’s way, in the early day, 
Echoes the wild duck’s call ; 


Il. 


When the cricket sings in the hedges; 
When low hangs the fruit, and the grain; 

With a fitful breath, and a song of death, 
On the roof falls the autumn rain! 

When the robin visits the mountain-ash, 
And the squirrel the new-cut corn, 

With a sigh of grief, the first dead leaf, 
Falls lonely and forlorn! 


III. 


And hearing the sigh, 
I, a passer by, 
Sing to the first dead leaf !— 


Iv. 


The reaper comes, the first dead leaf 
Has fallen to the ground, 
And when it fell, 
T listened well, 
It hardly made a sound ; 
The sparrow’s plaintive note, with grief 
Seems overflowing, lest 
Now, unguarded by that leaf, 
The snow shall fill its nest. 


Vv. 


In zigzag way, with whispered moans, 
The leaf came circling down, 
Just touched the ground, 
Then, with a bound 
Went dancing through the town ; 
It chanted in faint ghostly tones 
As it went hobbling round, 
About our feet, among the stones, 
And over the browning ground. 


VI. 


Ah! well, mayhap, oh! who can say? 
The first leaf I may be 
To fade and die, 
And silent lie !— 
But the rest must follow me ;— 
And if I am, I wish and pray 
It be when the leaf grows sere, 
‘When the woods grow red, the fields grow gray, 
And the autumn time is here. 


— Walter M. Hazeltine. 
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IN THE SICK-ROOM. 


THE Goop Nurse. 


N the first place, she does not think about her own good- 
ness, and is, therefore, saved from self-conceit. She lis- 
tens attentively to the doctor’s directions (making written 
notes of them in very critical cases), and governs herself 

accordingly. She has a “capable ” air about her, both grate- 
ful and soothing to the sick. When she enters or leaves the 
room, it is not on tiptoe, with a grimace and a jerk at every 
squeak or creak. On the contrary, her exits and entrances 
are made quietly, easily, with naturally-taken steps; to this 
end, she likes to wear slippers or soft-soled shoes. 

Not the least of the good nurse’s accomplishments is know- 
ing how to keep out “bores.” If “no company in the room” 
is the physician’s order, she carries it out to the letter. If 
visitors are allowed, she does not hesitate to give thema 
courteous dismissal whenever the patient shows the faintest 
sign of fatigue ; for she well knows that many a promising 
convalescent has had his recovery retarded, even if he has 
not been actually “talked to death,” by injudicious friends. 
All signs and symptoms, indeed, the good nurse notes care- _ 
fully, as well as the apparent effect of different medicines, 
and is prepared to give the doctor an intelligent, but never 
garrulous, report in answer to his questions. 

When anything must be done toward the patient’s re- 
covery or increased comfort (such, for instance, as applying 
poultices, hot-water bags ; or, sponging him off; or, making 
up his bed; or, putting on his clean clothing) she makes all 
her preparations beforehand, thus sparing the sick needless 
annoyance. 

Moreover, she remembers that medicine by itself, however 
faithfully administered, cannot effect a cure ; diet is equally 
important. By drops and by teaspoonfuls of nutriment and 
stimulant she coaxes, if need be, the unwilling appetite back 
to health. Afterward, when dainty dishes are once more 
palatable, how carefully she prepares them, and how de- 
licately serves! Hot means hot, and cold means cold to this 
excellent creature; sloppy, messy things she cannot abide 
any more than can her charge! “A little and often” is her 
rule in regard to nourishment, nor does she shirk the “ taking 
trouble ” that, to keep it, is necessary. 

Finally, the good nurse has a real mother-heart—one that 
overflows with pity, sympathy, and helpfulness toward every 
weak and infirm being. Such a heart yearns as tenderly over 
the sick as a mother’s over her child ; it delights in self-denial 
and makes personal sacrifices most willingly. In manya 
flat-chested virgin—nay, in many a bearded “six-footer”— 
this mother-heart beats warm and true, going out to little 
children and to the sick (who are “as little children”) in 


countless deeds of loving kindness. 
—M. D. Sterling. 
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WAYSIDE LITERARY LITTER. 

It is a disheartening thing to be an aristocrat without luxury. 

Women can adapt themselves in appearance, at least, and never 
let any one see they are not happy and not doing it for choice. 

Few trees, when at all grown, will bear transplanting. 

Weighing a thing in the mind is generally an amusing process, 
and it is consoling to the conscience. The mind has little to do 
with it except to furnish the platform on which the scales are set up. 

Little signs, the eyes alone, draw people together, and make 
formal language superfluous. 

In our conventional life women must move behind a mask ina 
world of uncertainties. 

Is a woman ever ignorant of a man’s admiration of her, however 
uncertain she may be of his intentions ? 


—Charles Dudley Warner. 


| 
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A KITOHEN TREASURE 


Wuo LIkep “TER Lis W1p GOoD-LOOKIN’ FOLKS.” 


HE came leisurely down the road, 
across the lawn, and up the steps, 
then, leaning against the piazza- 
railing, said, quietly, ““ Howdy, Miss 
Nellie.” I looked at her wonder- 
ingly. She was tall, gaunt, and so 
black that only her shining eyes and 

dane oe teeth were visible in the depths of 

NUT if her calico sun-bonnet. Her dress 

ch OED!) was faded, but clean and fresh, and 

there was something suggestive of 

] = \ i strength and capability in her man- 

ner and attitude. 

“Spect yer doan’ know me, Miss. 

I’s Aun’ Susan Johnson. Mis’ Freeman don’ sen’ me up 
yere.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said; “ Mrs. Freeman spoke to me about you. 
Do you want a situation ?” 

“ A wukin’ place, yer mean, Miss?” she said inquiringly. 

“Yes. I’ve had half a dozen girls since we came here to 
Virginia, and it seems to me that each new one is lazier and 
more worthless than the last. I’m utterly worn out with try- 
ing to teach them, and after all having most of the work to do 
myself. I sent the last one off yesterday.” 

“Ves, I know dat no-’count Rose Williams. 
know nuff’n ”—with a scornful sniff. 

“Mrs, Freeman told me that you are a very good cook and 
laundress, Aunt Susan,” I said. 

“ Mis’ Freeman know all ’bout‘ me, Honey; I done wuk fer 
her many day. I bena washin’ fer der ladies down t’ der hotel 
dis summer, but now I reck’n I’ll cook fera spell. I doan 
mean ter be choicy, Miss Nellie, but I suttinly does like 
cookin’ better’n washin’, ’deed I does.” 

“ Have you a family?” I asked. 

“Got four chill’un, Miss, all grown. 


She don’t 


De boys dey all set- 
tled in dey own homes, an’ my gal she’s in service, jes gone 


ter lib ter Cap’n Holden’s. I’se a settled woman, Miss, ’n’ 
now et my Jimmy’s gone ter wuk, I doan’ keer ter stay all 
‘lone ter home.” 

I was only too glad to secure Aunt Susan, and she was 
speedily installed in our kitchen. Then ensued one of those 
blissful periods—so rare, alas!—when the household ma- 
chinery moves on without noise or friction. 

Such rolls and beaten biscuits, such corn-pone and fried 
chicken as those sable fingers could prepare! And oh, the 
delicious cleanliness of that old kitchen! Tables, and chairs 
and floor, speedily took on that milky whiteness that only 
constant scrubbing can impart to pine boards, and as to the 
tins—they gleamed and glittered like burnished silver, and 
woe to the luckless wight who ventured to touch one of them. 
Scouring and scrubbing were Aunt Susan’s “catch-up work.” 

“’Deed I does like ter scrub, Miss Nellie,” she said one 
day; “but I ’member when I use ter hate it. Dat’s when I 
lib on de ol’ plantation foh de wah. My ol’ Mis’ use ter keep 
a big pine bode puppis fer me ter scrub—ter keep me out ’er 
mischief, she say; ’n’ I ’member one hot day et I got tired er 
scrubbin’ ’n’ I pull de bode under de big ol’ laylock bushes 
in de yard, ’n’ den I stretch myse’f out on it ’n’ go fas’ ersleep ; 
but ol’ Mis’ she wake me mighty suddin, she did. She wake 
me wid a strap ’n’ I hed ter scrub dat bode twel dark, ’deed 
I did.” 

Aunt Susan dearly loved to talk, and her tongue was never 
still when I went into the kitchen. One day she said, “ Miss 
Nellie, why you ain’ nebber git mar’ied ?” 

“Why, Aunt Susan,” I said, “what would Brother Henry 


do without me? I’m going to be an old maid and keep house 
for him always.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Aunt Susan, with a twinkle in her eye, “I 
use ter say I’se agoin’ ter be a’ ol’ maid, too, ’n’ when any 
feller kem ter see me I say, ‘Oh yer go’long. I doan wan’ 
none o’ you;’ but dey kep’acomin’. Yersee I wasn’t nebber 
very hahnsome, but dey was allers somepin kiner takin’ ’bout 
me, ’n’ bymbye somepin tooken place, ove tooken place, ’n’ 
dat’s jes de way twel be wid you, Miss Nellie. Yer’s too good 
lookin’ ter be a’ ol’ maid. I suttinly does like,” she went on, 
“ter lib wid good-lookin’ folks. If I hab er bad-look’n’ 
missus ’n’ anybody as’ me, ‘Is dat you missus, Aun’ Susan ?’ 
I say, ‘ Vo-0, dat ain’ no missus er mine. I ain’ got no secha 
look’n’ missus as dat ;’ but if she good look’n’ I own her 
ebery time,” and at this point Aunt Susan “eyed me over” 
so critically that I inwardly wondered whether she really 
would “own” me, or not. 

As the weeks went by I rejoiced in fear and trembling over 
our kitchen treasure. Well I knew that this blissful state of 
things was too good to last, but nothing was farther from my 
thoughts than what actually occurred. One day Aunt Susan 
came to me with a queer expression on her face, and in a hesi- 
tating way, most unlike her usual manner, said: | 

“Miss Nellie, cayn’t yer jes read dis yere letter fer me? 
Yer know I cayn’t read writin’.” 

I took the soiled, crumpled half-sheet of letter paper that 
she held out and thought at first that if the scrawls upon it 
were “ writin’” I couldn’t read it either, but after much study 
and some ingenious guess-work I managed to get at the mean- 
ing. It was a love letter, beginning, “ My darlin’ Susan Ma- 
rier.” The writer went on to offer his heart and hand to 
Aunt Susan, concluding thus: “I kiss your lily-wite hand 
and hop you will mak up your mind to rite soon. Fer ever 
and ever your own lovin’ S. Tibbs.” 

Aunt Susan was twisting the corner of her apron, with a 
very conscious expression on her face, when I finished reading. 

“Why, Aunt Susan,” I said, “you can’t be thinking of 
marrying again—you with half a dozen grandchildren ! ” 

“What if I has half a dozen gran’chillen,” exclaimed Aunt 
Susan, indignantly. “I ain’ so bery ageable. Some people 
disown deir age. I would ’n’ disown my age, but my folks is 
all dead, so I cayn’t fin’ my age; but Mr. Tibbs he’s right 
smart of a man, he is, ’n’ I “low I c’n keep dem chill’en er his 
look’n’ better’n’ dey eber did yet.” 

“How many children has he, Aunt Susan ?’ 

“ Reckin’ dey’s half a dozen ob dem ter home ’n’ free, four 
dat’s mar’ied ’n’ gone off.” ~ 

It was evident that Aunt Susan viewed S. Tibbs’s proposal 
with favor, and seeing that it was quite useless for me to raise 
any objections, I held my peace. For several months I wrote 
Aunt Susan’s letters to her youthful swain (of 70) and read to 
her his replies, and then the wedding day was fixed. Aunt 
Susan was determined to be married in white satin, and noth- 
ing that I could say would induce her to select any other ma- 
terial. 

“T doan eber ’xpect ter be mar’ied agin,” she declared, “’n’ 
Mr. Tibbs he likes white sat’n, too, ’n’ I’m goin’ ter hab it.” 
And have it she did. 

The wedding was to take place in the little church in the 
village, and Aunt Susan would have felt aggrieved had we not 
been there, so, of course, we went. The church was full to 
overflowing when we got there, but seats had been reserved 
for us, seats of honor, evidently, as they were directly behind 
the bridal party and just in front of the pulpit. Brother 
White, the minister, whose name was decidedly a misnomer, 
presently began the regular Sunday service, although it was 
not Sunday, announcing as his text, “ And de valley was full 
of de dri-i-ed bones,” prolonging and dwelling upon the word 
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dried. It was a queer text fora marriage service and quite 
as queer was the sermon preached from it. Beginning with 
Adam and Eve in the Garden, he went on through all the 
prominent events in the old Testament, prefacing each fresh 
item with a repetition of the text, “ And de valley was full of 
de dri-i-ed bones,” and at each repetition one and another of 
the old women in the congregation would sway back and 
forth, half-humming, half-chanting, O-o-m-o0-00-O-om-o-om,” 
while from the brethren came approving cries of “ Dat’s so!” 
“Praise de Lord!” “ A-a-men!” 

Directly in front of the pulpit, and facing the congregation, 
sat the two elders of the church. As the preacher went on 
with his’ discourse he emphasized his remarks by frequent 
raps upon the big Bible, and after a while he would bring his 
hand down heavily on the shoulder of one or other of these 
elders, and say, “ Ain’ dat so, Brudder?” “Yes! bless de 
Lord—yes!” the elders would reply, but we noticed that as 
the sermon progressed they began to dodge when they saw 
the ministerial hand descending. Probably their shoulders 
were getting lame. 

The sermon concluded, the minister called upon the bridal 
couple to stand before him. That was undoubtedly the proud- 
est moment in Aunt Susan’s life when she stood there in her 
short-sleeved, low-necked white satin, with her white net veil, 
fastened with artificial orange flowers, falling about her. The 
minister opened his book and put on his glasses, but the light 
was poor, and he could not see. 

Brudder Weskitt,” he said, “ jes’ han’ me der candle end 
dat’s back er de pulpit.” 

Brother Westcott found the candle, lighted it and handed 
it to the minister, who held it in his left hand, and proceeded 
with the service. When he came to the place where the 
groom should respond, he pointed the candle at S. Tibbs and 
cried, “You say ‘I do,’” and S. Tibbs obeyed. In like 
manner Aunt Susan was admonished, and she, too, murmured 
“T do.” Then the preacher said, as he peered at the book he 
held, ‘““De book say, ‘De bridegroom shall now salute de 
bride,’”’ and again the candle was pointed at Mr. Tibbs with 
the order, “ Salute de bride.” 

Mr. Tibbs looked vacantly at the parson, then at Aunt 
Susan, then awkwardly grabbed her hand and began to shake 
it vigorously. 

“Kiss her, ye fool, kiss her—doan yer know what a s’lute 
is?” said a voice from the congregation in a stage whisper. 

Mr. Tibbs, nothing loath, flung his arms about Aunt Susan’s 
neck and attempted to kiss her, but she twisted her face away 
and gave him a shove as she muttered, “ Ain’ yer ’shamed, 
tight foh de white folks, too!” The minister, now closing 
“de book,” pronounced the couple man and wife, and they 
resumed their seats, while the elders brought forward a small 
table and announced that a contribution for the minister 
would be taken up. Evidently this was the wedding fee. 

“Walk right up, bred’ren an’ sisters. Doan wait fer one 
*noder,” said the preacher. 

A pause ensued, broken by a man who went forward and 
laid a nickel on the table. Others followed, among them 
several who wanted change for a quarter ora dime. These 
had to stand aside and wait till there was small change 
enough on hand. Presently the minister remarked, “ Hope 
yer’! all feel free ter gib. White folks’s money jes’ as ’cept- 
able ter de Lord as black folks’s money.” So our contribu- 
tion went up with the rest. When no more money was forth- 
coming the closing hymn was sung and the congregation 
dismissed. Meantime S. Tibbs had disappeared, so the 
preacher had to escort Aunt Susan to her cabin, where the 
bridal supper was prepared. When they, with the invited 
guests reached the cabin, they found Mr. Tibbs there, calmly 
awaiting them, while his numerous children were roaming 


around the supper table, hungrily eying the good things 
thereon. 

And so we lost our kitchen treasure. S. Tibbs is dead now, 
and Aunt Susan takes in washing to support his children, 
while the white satin dress, carefully pinned up in linen 
towels, reposes in the depths of the one big “chist” in which 
the Tibbs children are forbidden to rummage. 

—Marion Thorne. 
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SOME GOOD AND HARMLESS TOILET SUGGESTIONS. 


Milk of almonds is a good remedy for sunburn, and may be 
obtained of a druggist. 

Thorough and frequent bathing is the best means of keep- 
ing the complexion pure and clean. 


Bathe the lips occasionally with a little alum water, followed 
by a little camphor ice or glycerine. 

When the hands are stained, use salt and lemon juice ; this 
will take off stains and render the hands soft and white. 

To prevent that shine to the skin with which so many are 
annoyed, especially in warm weather, use a little camphor in 
the water, when bathing the face. 

A good camphor ice is made of one ounce of spermaceti, 
one ounce of camphor, one ounce of almond oil, one-half cake 
of white wax; melt all together and turn into moulds. 

To strengthen the hair, dissolve an ounce of borax and one 
ounce of camphor in two quarts of water. Wash the hair 
with this twice a week, clipping the ends occasionally. 

Another good remedy for sunburn is a wash made of 12 
ounces of elder flower water, six drams each of soda and pul- 
verized borax. This is said to make the skin very soft and clear. 

An excellent cold cream may be made of an ounce of white 
rose perfume, a half-ounce of spermaceti, a half-pint of rose 
water, and sweet almonds enough to make a paste ; beat all 
together well. 

Common horse-radish grated into a cup of sour milk, then 
strained, is said to be an excellent lotion for removing freck- 
les. An ounce of lemon juice in a pint of rose water, will also 
answer the same purpose. Both are harmless and good. 

If the face has become roughened by the wind, sponge it 
often with equal parts of rose water and brandy. Do not use 
toilet washes containing much alcohol, as they are quite apt 
to produce harmful results. The alcohol parches the skin, 
renders it brittle and impairs its nutrition. 

Tan and sunburn may be easily removed by the following 
means: Put the juice of a lemon and the white of an egg in 
a heavy earthen cup, or small bowl; set it on the stove for 
half an hour, heating just sufficiently so as not to hurt the 
cup, and stirring often. Apply to face, neck and hands every 
night for about a week, and it will be found very effective. 

When the face is usually pale, bathe it in tepid water, rub- 
bing briskly with a Turkish towel.. Then apply every day 
the following preparation: Four ounces of rose water, two 
ounces of glycerine, and one ounce of diluted liquid ammo- 
nia. Rub it well into the skin for about three minutes, and 
then wipe off with a soft towel. If any irritation is felt, adda 
little more glycerine to the preparation. 

For chapped lips, dissolve some beeswax in a little sweet 
oil by heating together gently. Apply to the lips several 
times a day and avoid wetting them as much as possible. An 
old-fashioned recipe for a perfectly harmless face lotion is the 
following : Take seeds of pumpkin, melon, gourd and cucum- 
bers, and pound them to a powder, adding fresh cream to 
dilute the powder, then add sweet milk enough to make a 
thin paste ; a few drops of oil of lemon, or of lemon juice, 
must be added. Apply this to the face for half an hour at a 
time, or it may be put on when retiring and left on over night. 

—/J. &. 
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PRAOTIOAL WINDOW-GARDENING. 


SOMETHING ABOUT PREPARING THE WINDOW. 


O have a handsome, thrifty window-garden 
all winter, one must prepare for it in sum- 
mer. The plants can be bought in the 
fall already grown, but if you are to grow 
them yourself, June is the best month in 
which to begin, at least in the Northern 
states. Many wait until frost threatens 
the outdoor garden before they think of 
taking up plants for the window. This 
is a great mistake, as they find later on. 
It takes so long for the plants to recover 

“ : from the shock of removal that it is well- 
nigh epring before they are ready to bloom again. 

The best way is to buy the plants for the window-garden in 
June, when they are cheap and vigorous. They will proba- 
bly be in two, or two-and-a-half-inch pots. Repot them into 
six-inch pots, with good drainage and soil. Pot firmly, water, 
and shade for a few days until settled, then sink the pots in a 
sunny place in the ground. The plants will probably be only 
a. straight stem with may be a flower on top. Cut off the 
flower and pinch out the top leaf. This will stop the growth 
on top and will cause new branches to start out. 

The plants should be attended to, kept watered, and not 
allowed to bloom—but grow. Look out for marauding cat- 
erpillars and salad-eating worms, especially in August and 
September. Hand-picking is the surest way to get rid of 
them. As soon as the branches grow a little, pinch the ends 
out, as done at the top. Never be afraid to pinch the ends of 


a growing branch, if it will improve the shape of the plant. 


The last of September these plants ought to be a foot high 
and bushy, well covered with handsome foliage, all ready to 
bud and bloom as soon as they may be permitted. The pots 
should be turned around occasionally so as to keep the roots 
from running through, or when they are set out put under 
them some coal ashes; or the pots can be plunged in coal 
ashes in a cold frame. All that is wanted is to keep them 
moist and the roots cool. These directions apply to gerani- 
ums, heliotrope and many soft-wooded plants. Carnation 
plants bought in spring should be set directly in the ground, 
and the tops pinched off as they grow, so as to form a bushy 
plant six or eight inches high by September, that will need to 
be potted in a six or eight-inch pot. The more branches the 
more pinks will we have. 

A calla should be set directly in the ground, in a partly 
shaded place. Do not water unless the season is unusually 
dry, and then only moderately. September first pot in a six 
or eight-inch pot, according to size, remembering that they 
like a good deal of room. Put in an inch of drainage, and 
leave an inch at the top for water. After they begin to grow 
again, give plenty of warm water and heat, and cut off the 
flowers as soon as faded. It takes the strength of any plant 
to leave faded flowers or dying leaves on. They should be 
promptly cut off. 

As to plants that have been kept through the winter, is it 
best to keep them for another winter, or to set them in the 
ground and let them bloom all they will and not take them up 
again? If they are strong, healthy plants they will be good 
for another year, but if not, don’t keep them. If a geranium, 
with long lank branches with a few leaves on the ends, turn 
it out of the pot, shake off the soil, and repot in fresh soil. 
Wash the pots inside and outside with soap-suds and rinse off. 
To insure nice healthy plants, either use new pots every year 
or thoroughly wash the old ones in soap-suds and rinse at 
every repotting. It pays. Why? Because the pores of the 


old pot get filled up and the water can not evaporate as 
quickly as ina new pot. When a new potis used, be sure and 
soak it several hours before using, so that it will soak up all 
the water it needs. If plants are put into new pots, all the 
moisture of the earth and plant will be absorbed by the pots 
and leave the plants dry. The more porous the pot, the bet- 
ter the plant will grow, provided just enough water is used to 
keep the plant moist, not wet, or muddy—and that is where 
judgment has to be used. Consideration must be had as to 
whether the plant is growing fast or slowly. Is it a soft- 
wooded plant, like a geranium or heliotrope, or hard-wooded, 
like an abutilon? The former grow fastest and therefore 
need the most water. Is the weather cold or hot? Evapora- 
tion goes on more rapidly in the hot weather, so plants need 
more water. 

After repotting the geranium, take a sharp knife and prune 
it, cutting every branch off within three or four inches of the 
main stem. Kill it? Not atall! After watering, set in the 
shade a few days, then sink the pot in the ground in a sunny 
spot. Properly grown, that old geranium will give more 
flowers another winter than two young plants—if the plant 
was a good one to start with. The tips of the branches will 
make good cuttings, if they look green and hard, but if they 
look soft and watery throw them away. A fine plant can not 
be grown from a poor cutting. 

If a heliotrope, it can be served in the same way, and they 
may be kept several years by this repotting, not allowing 
them to bloom in summer, and giving them plenty of roon: 
when repotting, with fine rich earth. One such large plant is 
worth half a dozen small ones, both in looks and in the quan- 
tity of bloom it will have. If hard-wooded plants, like abuti- 
lons, or cytisus, do not hesitate to cut in the branches so as 
to make them good shaped plants, as they will “ break,” or 
send out new shoots, even from the hasd brown wood. In 
the fall, if the pots s¢em crowded with roots, repot again into 
one size larger pot, or take off the top soil, as far as possible 
without disturbing the roots, and put on fresh soil. 

Chinese primroses should be thrown away, unless 
they are choice double ones. They are easily grown from 
seed, and young plants bloom best. To get a variety of 
colors, buy the mixed seed. Plant in June. It is sometimes 
difficult to get the seed up in the hot weather. Primroses 
like to be kept cool. Take a box about three inches deep; 
put in some moss or fine drainage, then fill with soil that has 
been sifted until fine and soft. Press down with a bit of 
beard or the hand and scatter the seed. Do not cover, but 
press the seed down with the finger, then lay over a pane of 
glass to keep in the moisture. If the soil gets dry, water 
with a fine sprinkler. Keep in a good light but not in the 
direct sun. Do not keep too wet, as‘the tiny plants may 
“damp off.” As soon as they have two pairs of leaves, trans- 
plant to other boxes, and later on to three-inch pots. In re- 
potting, keep the crown of the plant well above the soil, and 
do not let the soil get into it, as it may cause rot. It is best 
not to water the leaves, for the same reason. If the pots get 
full of roots, repot into four or five-inch pots. ‘They should 
begin to bloom in November and continue until spring. 

Cyclamen can be left in the pots, and sunk in the ground, 
or cold frame. The first of September they should be repot- 
ted, in rich sandy soil, with the bulb or corm nearly all above 
ground. Water but little until they commence to grow. 
Amaryllis can be treated in the same manner. 

There are many annuals that can be planted in August, 
that will bloom and give variety to the window-garden, and 
cost but a trifle to begin with. Sweet alyssum can be planted 
in a box, and when large enough transplanted to a pot fora 
bracket-plant where it can droop, and have the sun. In the 
hanging-pot it is at home, and will hang down half a yard and 
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bloom profusely—if it is kept well watered. The fragrance 
islike new-mown hay. The single petunia can be planted at 
the same time. The blotched varieties, with the pure white, 
are the prettiest. They can be trained on a flat trellis, or 
kept cut back in bush form, or put in a hanging-pot and al- 
lowed to droop as they choose. One thing necessary to suc- 
cess is to give them a sunny window, and cut off every flower 
as soon as faded, not letting them go to seed. 

The blue browallia can be planted in August and will make 
nice stocky plants for the window that will bloom all winter. 
The flowers are “true blue,” small but numerous. The cal- 
endula Meteor, and Prince of Orange will make showy plants, 
with orange flowers, for the window. A six-inch pot is none 
too large for one plant. Mignonette can be planted, three 
seeds in a four-inch pot. To have it get bushy, when grown 
a little pinch off the tops. Do not give it too rich soil, as it 
will not blossom as freely, but go to leaves. A tree mignon- 
ette may be grown that will live several years. The seed 
should be planted in a small pot, inearly spring. As soon as 
it grows a little, tie it loosely to a stick. Keep it to one 
straight stem, rubbing off all the side shoots, and pinch- 
ing off buds when they appear. When it reaches the height 
of a foot or a little less, nip out the top and let it form a head. 
Keep it well watered at all times, and do not let it bloom 
until in good shape. Atter a while the stem will grow 
woody and will be able to support itself, when the stick can 
be taken away. 

Nasturtiums are fine for sunny windows. They should have 
small pots, as they go to leaves in a large pot. Four or five 
can be put together in an ordinary hanging-pot. Instead of 
sowing the seed, a better way is to break pieces off the ends 
of the branches that are full of buds, growing out-of-doors, 
about the first of September, putting them in four-inch pots, 


three pieces in each pot, in sandy soil. When rooted they 
can be transferred to the hanging-pot, or remain in the same 
pot, and be set on a bracket. They like the heat and sun of 
the upper part of the window. Pick off the buds until they 


are growing well. Cuttings root best in June, before the 
weather gets too hot, and need less attention then. For soft- 
wooded plants like the geranium, heliotrope, petunia and 
verbena, the end of athrifty growing branch should be broken 
off with the thumb and finger. If it snaps off easily, it is just 
right. If it only bends, it is too hard, and unfit for a cutting. 
For hard-wooded plants like abutilons, daphne, and others, 
the cutting should be taken off with a sharp knife. The best 
place is just between the old and the new growths, where it 
has just hardened but not turned brown. The cutting should 
have the leaves taken off, excepting the two upper ones. 

There are several ways of rooting cuttings. In the green- 
house everything is rooted in the propagating bench, which 
is nothing but a shallow bed of pure sand, coarse, such as 
mason’s use, well pounded down to make it firm, watered 
thoroughly before the cuttings are put in. A stick like a 
small meat skewer is held in the left hand, a hole an inch deep 
is made with it ; with the right hand a cutting is put in the hole 
and firmly pressed in place. This is important, as the air 
must be kept from the cutting, so that it will not wilt. They 
are then sprinkled with a fine rubber sprinkler, and shaded 
when the sun shines, uncovered when it hasgone. They need 
looking after two or three times a day, and to be sprinkled if 
necessary. They will root in a week or ten days. As soon 
as the roots form, even if only a quarter of an inch long, they 
are potted off in the smallest pots. This propagating bed is 
easily imitated by a shallow box of sand. 

Another way to root cuttings is to take two flower-pots, one 
six-inch, the other three. Fill the six-inch partly with sandy 
earth, then set in the three-inch so that the rim will come up 
even with the top of the former, then fill in the earth between 


the pots until even; insert the cuttings in the earth between 
the pots. Put acork in the hole in the bottom of the small 
pot, and keep it filled with water, which will slowly percolate 
through the sides and keep the cuttings moist. After the 
slips are potted off, they should be shaded a few days, and, 
when the pots are full of roots, repotted as they grow. Hang- 
ing-pots should be started the first of September, so as to 
have them established before cold weather. Have the hang- 
ing-pot of good size, as a plant cannot be expected to grow 
much in a pot that only holds a teacupful of earth. 

One of the prettiest plants, as well as the easiest to grow 
in a hanging-pot, is the oxalis. Pink, white and yellow, they 
bloom profusely all winter, with very little care. They should 
be potted in August. Maurandias, white, pink and purple, 
are fine. Plant the seeds, or make cuttings in July or August. 
Mahernia odorata, with small sweet-scented yellow bells, is 
fine in foliage and flower. It begins to bloom in January, 
and should be started in August. Ivy-leaved geraniums will 
do well in warm, sunny windows. Pilogyne, Madeira vine, 
German ivy, coliseum ivy, all make a good green drapery for 
the hanging-pot, and add to the attractions of the window- 
garden. 

—M. J. Plumstead. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


EW people realize the importance of good housekeep- 
F ing, except those who are sufferers from the want 
of it. There is a vast deal of poor housekeeping in 

the world, as those know who enter all sort of homes, 

as physicians, solicitors, or registers. There are dirty homes, 
disordered homes, and homes where the inmates have no 
pride or tact in housekeeping. No woman should be al- 
lowed to marry, especially a man of limited means, unless 
she has some of the requisites of a good housekeeper. How 
can a home be built up, if the wife is idle and indifferent as 
a helper? Good housekeeping gives character to the home, 
a good home gives character to the family, and a good family 
gives character to society and the state. The mother who 
allows a daughter to grow up in ignorance of good house- 
keeping*is in no small degree responsible for the miseries 
of the human race. There would be less sin, crime and 
outcasts in the world if the homes were better, and usually 
the home is what the homekeeper makes it. There are 
mothers in these days who wilfully palm off idle and use- 
less daughters upon the public. There are schools, supported 
by the public tax and bounty, the tendency of whose tuition 
is to educate boys and girls away from practical life. ‘“ Highly 
educated in uselessness”’ is the condition of many a youth 
who receives a diploma from the schools. The, American 
people have recently waked up to the importance of manual 
training for boys. Full as much is there a need of some prac- 
tical education for girls. Let Austria give us a suggestion. 
In Vienna the girls are kept at their studies till they are 15 
years of age. Then they go through a year, or two years’ 
course of training, in the kitchen and pantry, under some 
skilled cook or practical member of the family, before they 
enter upon housekeeping on their own account. ‘Thus they 
become independent of cooks and servants, even though they 


have no occasion to be. 
N. B. 


FRoM every piercing sorrow, 
That heaves our breast today, 
Or threatens us tomorrow, 
Hope turns our eyes away ; 
On wings of faith ascending, 
We see the land of light, 
And feel our sorrows ending 
In infinite delight.— Joseph Cotte. 
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A PRETTY WEDDING GIFT. 


FinE LINEN EMBROIDERY. 


Nig AINTY articles of embroidered fine linen always 
form a pleasing addition to the array of bric-a- 
® brac, glass and silver which finds its way to the 


prospective bride. An inexpensive but beauti- 
ful present can be easily made by one who is at 
= all skilledinthe use of the needle. It is a set, 
consisting of a dozen—or a half-dozen, if preferred—finger- 
bowl doilies, three cracker-plate doilies, and a tray-cloth. 
For 50 cents a yard, a beautiful quality of sheer linen, 
22 inches wide, may be purchased, three-fourths of a yard of 
which will make a dozen finger-bowl doilies. Cut the ma- 
terial by a thread in pieces six and one-half inches square. 
One inch and a quarter from the edge draw threads, going 
towards the center, on the four sides. The space of drawn 
threads should be a little over one-eighth of an inch. Turn 
down the narrow hem and baste along the lower edge of the 
drawn thread, taking care to get the corners very even. 
Hemstitch along the lower edge with No. 100 cotton ; then 
"a hemstitch the upper edge, separating 
Z the groups of threads, so as to make a 
row of zig-zag open work all around 
the doily, as in Fig. 1. Fill in the 
hole, made in the corners, by draw- 
4 ing the threads, with a “ Spider- 
web.” When the doily is hemstitched, 
‘ sketch on it small heads of clover 
Fic. 1 and leaves. This may be done by 
using a pattern and impression paper, or by laying the pattern 
under the linen (which should be sheer enough to show the 
design under it) and drawing it with a pencil directly on 
the cloth. The design should be scattered, and worked in 
one thread of filo-floss in double-outline stitch, which con- 
sists of one short stitch and one long stitch. Figures 2 and 3 


Fic. 3. 
will give a better idea of the work in detail as well as the 
finished effect. 

It is not necessary to have the designs alike. They may be 
varied by having some of the doilies embroidered with wild 
roses, “ ragged edge” pinks, corn-flowers, nasturtiums, or any 
other fine flower which may be preferred; but none are so 
effective as the clover. 

For the cracker-plate doilies, a heavier quality of linen 
should be used—“‘ fronting ” linen, which retails at about 40 
cents a yard, being a good weight. These doiliesshould be 
eight inches square when finished, and may be either hem- 
stiched or fringed. If hemstitched, the hem is to be one inch 
wide. If fringed, a few threads should be drawn about one 
inch and a fourth from the edge and the inside edge of the 
remaining threads hemstitched to make a fine finish to the 
upper edge of the fringe. The designs match the finger-bowl 
doilies, are worked in the same way, and are transferred 
to the linen with impression paper. The pattern is drawn 
upon paper of medium thickness ; the impression paper is 
placed between the linen and the pattern; the design is then 


followed with a sharp-pointed, ard pencil, and when lifted is 
found to be indelibly traced upon the linen. 
The tray-cloth is made of the same linen as the cracker- 


FIG. 4 
plate doilies, and is hemstitched. The hem should be one 
and a half inches wide ; and when completed the cloth should 
be 30 inches long by 18 inches wide. 

The clover design is the most effective in this case as well, 
and should be arranged in the corners, with as little stiffness 
as possible. 

Fig. 4 will give a suggestion as to arrangement. The ma- 
terials for the entire set may be purchased for one dollar, and 
when finished they make an exquisitely dainty and acceptable 
addition to a young housekeeper’s linen closet. 

—Belle Ford. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
DRESS—ITS PROPRIETIES AND ABUSES. 

Shun peculiarities of dress which attract the vulgar. 

Materials may be humble, but they may always be tastefully 
made and neatly kept. 

It is a shame for a woman to dress unattractively who has it in 
her power to dress well. : 

Dress in such a manner that your attire will not occupy your 
thoughts after it is upon you. 

That mode of dressing the form and face which best harmonizes 
with its beauty is that which pleases God best. 

A woman was made for something higher than a convenient 
figure for displaying dry-goods and the possibilities of millinery 
and mantua-making. 

It is every woman’s duty to make herself pleasant and attractive 
by such raiment and ornament as shall best accord with the style 
of beauty with which she is endowed. 

One of the most vulgar and unbecoming things in the world is 
this devotion to dress, which, in many minds, grows into a form of 
insanity, and leads to the worship of dry-goods and dress-makers. 

There is, as a general thing, no excuse for attire which is not 
neat and orderly, at any time during the day. A thoroughly neat 
and orderly young woman is presentable at any hour, whether she 
be in the kitchen or the parlor. a 

There may be more of greatness and of glory in the higher de- 
velopments of manhood, but, surely, in womanhood God delights 
to show the beauty of the holiness and the sweetness of the love of 
which He is the Infinite source. 

There are few habits that a young woman may acquire which, in 
the long run, will tend more to the preservation of her own self- 
respect than that of thorough tastefulness, appropriateness, and 
tidiness of dress, and certainly very few which will make her more 
agreeable to others. 

To take anything which infinite ingenuity and power have made 
beautiful, and capable by the gracefulness of its power and the 
harmony of its parts of producing the purest pleasure to the ol - 
server, and clothe it with a meal-bag and crown it with a sugar 
scoop, is an irreverent trifling with sacred things which should be 
punished by mulct and imprisonment. 

To dress well, becomingly, even richly, if it can be afforded, is a 
woman’s duty; to make the dress of the person the exponent of 
personal taste, is a woman’s privilege. But to make dress the 
grand object of life, to think of nothing and talk of nothing but that 
which pertains to the drapery and artificial ornament of the person, 
is to transform the trick of a courtesan into amusement for a fool. 


—/J. G. Holland. 
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THE STOPPING OF THE STAGE. 


At last our weary senses know 
How quiet are these summer hills; 
Our horses, reeking long ago, 
Now pause to drink where, cool and low, 
The wayside brook its fountain fills. 


O grateful pause! wherein we see 

No changing in the landscape round, 
No shifting of its scenery: 
What restful immobility 

The eye has in all objects found! 


O grateful pause! wherein we hear, 
In calm expansion over all, 

The whisper of the pinewood near, 

And, lightly to the listening ear, 
The brook among fts pebbles fall. 


But now each horse has drunk, and he 
Whose looks but one desire reveal, 
Climbs to his seat, and soon we see 
The shifting of the scenery 
And only hear the rumbling wheel. 


—Ralph H. Shaw. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


AMATEUR ENTERTAINMENTS. 
VII. 
Two Gipsy Camps—A CASCARONE PARTY—A SPIDER-WEB Party: 
AN ADIRONDACK CAMP. 


> __,. HERE was the first one? Among the 
LY Adirondacks. And the second? In 

e@ Florida, upon the Gulf of Mexico. A 

contrast truly, and as far 

apart in location and general effect 
as well could be; and yet both were 
so enjoyable they might well be re- 
peated, “with variations,” where the 
proper condition obtains—that vaca- 
tion leisure which takes the worn and 
weary worldlings, or those busy work- 
ers tired out by home and business 
cares, to the haunts of Mother Nature, 
whether in “ mountain, field or fell,” 
by stream or shore, away from the 
haunts of men. One has seen and participated in “Gipsy 
Camps” in halls or parlors, and by a stretch of the imagina- 
tion pronounced them very life-like, especially as to their suc- 
cessful faculty in getting deep into one’s pocket-book for some 
good cause; but for a “Gipsy Camp” to be thoroughly real- 
istic, and as nearly as possible a true copy of the moving 
home of the Romany people, that strange nomadic race, whose 
blood we sometimes feel coursing in our restless veins, it 
should be given in “all out-of-doors,” under the open sky, or 
‘neath the leafy branches of wide-spreading oaks or rustling 
pines, with the soft sunshine or bracing air to soothe or stimu- 
late us. The Mountain Camp was unique—up in the wildly 
beautiful Saranac region, not very far away from where the 
shapely Ampersand lifts its woody heights and noble propor- 
tions in the southward across the picturesque Lower Saranac 
Lake. It was in the heart of the Adirondacks, on the edge 
of a thick forest of pines, hemlocks, and balsams, that this 
particular band of gipsies (?) pitched their camp on a slightly 
sloping plateau, from which their eyes could be feasted with 
the glorious view of the lake below them apd rested by the 
changing lights and shadows upon the mountains round 
about them. 

Was it not enough, the joyous journey up the majestic 
Hudson, the Rhine of America, in a floating palace of steel, 
silver, hardwood and velvet, such as Robert Fulton never 
dreamed of nor could believe possible if brought back to earth 


to witness; or a similar voyage along the beautiful shores of 
Champlain to take the comfortable train that carried us up the 
steep mountain slopes, and along under their shaggy brows, 
among beetling cliffs and beside brawling streamlets, through 
deep, moss-grown forests, over long reaches of wild meadows, 
to our destination, the magnificent mountain hostelry, with all 
the latest modern improvements for comfort and luxury? 

No, we must get nearer still to Nature’s heart—we must get 
out into the bracing air and sunshine to stay, inhale the odors 
of balsam, pine and fir, and rest upon the warm, fragrant lap 
of mother earth, in her primeval fastnesses, and be ‘truly 
gipsies” for a few precious days, letting the weary bodies and 
brains relax, and be steeped in perfect rest and Nature’s 
sweet restorer. We pitch our tent on the heavily wooded 
slope, swing our hammocks under the trees, build our camp- 
fires, and cook and eat our appetizing meals with a woodland, 
unwonted relish. Fish taken fresh from the limpid waters of 
the lake, and cooked on a plank, potatoes roasted in the 
ashes, corn-bread baked upon hot stones, venison steaks 
broiled upon the red coals, the mysterious and savory “ Gip- 
sy stew,” concocted in the hanging kettle and served out by 
a tin dipper into wooden bowls! Who can describe it all, or 
give the sauce piguante that only Adirondack air affords to 
worn-out digestions? Then comes the Gipsy wagon, with its 
load of tin-ware, buckets, cups and dippers, and shining pans, 
all to be bought at reasonable prices, and most handy to have 
about the simple, wild-wood homes where luxuries are tabooed. 
Dark-eyed maidens go about from tent to tent with quaint 
songs inscribed on birch bark, illustrated by grotesque char- 
acter sketches, and the ancient fortune-teller follows in their 
wake. Mirth and jollity reign supreme through the long, 
restful, sunny day. 

When evening comes, and the early twilight has set in, a 
huge bonfire casts its cheery light across the darkening lake, 
weird figures cross and recross in picturesque confusion in 
the mazy figures of the Gipsy dance, and wild, weird croon- 
ings, and snatches of Romany songs, and musical bursts of 
laughter float out on the night air, and mingle with the croak- 
ings of frogs below, or are carried up by the soughing breeze 
among the solemn pines that stand whispering, like grim sen- 
tinels, upon the mountain tops, everlasting witnesses of 
strength and security, watching the revelry below until the 
fires die down, and slumber wraps its mantle round the 
revelers. 

A FLORIDA CAMP. 

How is this? Last night we fell asleep under the whisper- 
ing pines of the Adirondacks, 1,600 feet above the level of the 
sea, in the pure, bracing air above Saranac. It wasa perfect, 
starry, August night, dark, cool and quiet. ‘To-day we awake 
beneath a southern sky, aglow with tropical light and warmth, 
surrounded by palmettos and tangled southern vines, and feel 
the salt air from the blue waters of the Gulf stirring the folds 
of our tent and bidding us arise, for the day is far spent. 
Like Rip Van Winkle, we have overslept ourselves; the cold 
winter is over, it is April, and Florida. A tinkling of music 
sounds in the distance, merry voices call to us to awake from 
our afternoon siesta, and come forth to merriment and diver- 
sion. A different vision greets our wondering eyes. 

The Adirondack camp has grown to a Gipsy village beside 
the winding Auclote river, where it empties itself into the 
Gulf. A dozen white tents dot the green shores of the 
bayou; upon a platform in their midst a merry band of Gipsy 
youths and maidens, arrayed in bright, picturesque costumes, 
are dancing gayly, keeping time with twinkling feet, and 
sportive pantomime, to the music of tambourines and cas- 
tanets and flutes. Each tent is filled with something new and 
strange. In the first is the “Only Great and Wonderful 
Egyptian Sorceress and Snake Charmer.” Admission 10 cents. 
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Here is found a dark and brilliant beauty, in yellow and 
crimson garb, who fearlessly manages a sinuous serpent that 
much resembles those excellent representations in toy shops 
that frighten nervous people, who run across them accident- 
ally, into fits, but which never do any other harm, and answer 
admirably for such a purpose as this. 

The next tent holds the “ Wonderful Romany Fortune 
Teller, and Revealer of the Secrets of the Present, Past and 
Future,” who for the usual consideration will cross one’s 
palm and tell what one already knows, and many startling 
things that are sure never to come to pass. Who can com- 
plain if some pretty, blushing maiden, and gallant, manly 
youth, are confirmed in the tender purposes they have fondly 
imagined to be locked within their own secret consciousness, 
nor dreamed that their little world about them is fully aware 
of their mutual regard ; or if some tiresome busybody gets a 
sober hint to attend to his or her own affairs in future, and 
takes a warning from the unknown seer that no one else 
would dare to give? 

A third tent holds an assortment of all kinds of articles, 
useful and ornamental, those things we never can get away 
from and are always “just what one needs,” and which, in 
spite of our resolves to the contrary, will seductively beguile 
all our stray change from our pockets, and load themselves 
upon us to clutter up our premises, be given away to suffering 
friends who have plenty more of the same sort they don’t 
know what to do with, or be conveniently forgotten, only to 
re-appear, when we least desire them, through the kind offices 
of those who make it a point to look after us, with a patient 
and reproachful cheerfulness that almost drives us to des- 
peration. 

Then comes the dining tent, where all manner of good 
things are dispensed, for cash—by hospitable matrons—and in 
front of it, upon its cross-sticks, hangs the veritable kettle, 
apparently, of savory “ Gipsy stew,” which we tasted of, but 
yesterday it seems, on the wooded heights of lower Saranac 
lake. 

A plaintive melody lures us to the next enclosure, which, 
from its greater degree of ornamentation and more carefully 
guarded portals, shows its distinction as the home of the 
Gipsy Queen, and here we make our profound obeisance to 
the dark-eyed, beautiful ruler of this peaceful band, who pre- 
sides over her merry court with gentle grace and dignity, 
while her fair attendants serve cool draughts of lemonade, 
and sections of the rich grape fruit, and other Floridian fruits, 
and entertain us with sweet songs, accompanied by the soft 
guitars, until our audience is over, Then we are led away by 
a graceful maiden, whose glittering charms and tinkling or- 
naments remind us, somehow, of Japanese fortieres and brass 
curtain chains, through the tortuous ways of a leafy, vine-clad 
walk to a bower of palmetto branches, which contains the 
fabled well of Ponce de Leon, where we can quench our 
thirst, renew our youth, and say farewell, before we embark 
upon the boat, which, rowed by a handsome, swarthy senor, 
and steered by a lovely Gipsy maiden, carries us out upon 
the placid bayou, where we can get the full effect of the beau- 
tiful scene, now lighted by myriads of gay Chinese lanterns, 
among which the fire-flies flash fantastically. 

So, listening dreamily to the old refrain, ‘“ Under the green- 
wood tree,” and “A merry band of gipsies we ”—we float 
away, in the rich radiance of a magnificent southern moon, 
down the bayou, out upon the salt waters of a distant south- 
ern sea. 

A CASCARONE PARTY. 

Each season of the year brings its own peculiar pleasures 
and appropriate entertainments, and we have considered 
something suitable for every season, but for Easter, the queen 
of all the festivals. Then hearts should be the happiest, faith 


clearest and brightest, and our pleasures most joyous. After 
the quiet days of Lent are over, we naturally turn to other 
thoughts and bend our plans to the glad spirit of the season. 
In the opening spring-time Nature puts on her delicate robes 
of green and silver, and brings forth blue skies and fleecy 
clouds and rainbow-tinted showers, and budding crocuses 
and daffodils, to remind us of the great and joyful Resur- 
rection. And from its appropriate and peculiar emblem, 
the egg, comes the suggestion for a delicate and suitable 
festival, which will especially please and belong to the 
children. 

It is an old, odd custom in some parts of Mexico and Span- 
ish America that a cascarone should be broken over the head 
of the person selected as a partner in the dance, from which 
practice, no doubt, comes the novel and pretty idea of a Cas- 
carone Party. Cascaron, cascara de henva (the egg-shell), as 
the musical Spanish gives it to us, what shall we do with it 
and how can it be used? The cascarones are made of the 
egg-shells, carefully emptied of their natural contents, well 
washed and dried, and then gayly painted and gilded in vari- 
ous designs, and filled with all manner of pretty things—gold 
and silver and colored papers cut very fine, gold dust, tiny 
pink and white comfits, and wee sugar plums, etc.—and car- 
ried in ribbon-trimmed baskets,.or nests of green moss, 
through the mazy figures of the Cascarone quadrille, until 
every participant is possessed of one ; and at the last grand 
round they are crushed over the heads of the dancers, spill- 
ing out their glittering contents in rich profusion. They can, 
if desired, contain pretty little gifts and souvenirs of the oc- 
casion, more lasting than the perishable casket. Then there 
are so many pretty, quaint and comical things to be made of 
the egg-shells—curious old men and women, the former with 
stiff pasteboard hats and high paper collars ; the latter with 
mob-caps or Shaker bonnets and kerchiefs of stiff lawn. And 
the darling baby-faces in delicate lace caps, which rival in 
favor the cunning little Easter chickens, with their fluffy, yel- 
low (worsted) heads and bright black (beady) eyes set in little 
nests of green moss. And there are quaint little brown owls, 
with the most wise and solemn expression, their brown tissue 
wings folded close to their plump sides, far exceeding in 
naturalness any of the paper ones ever made, and when 
mounted upon brown twigs and set up on a picture moulding 
or on top of a book-case, are “too cute!” 

In the way of refreshments for this entertainment, all the 
good things to be made with eggs—custards, creams, Nessel- 
rode pudding, Russian lemonade and other things—will not 
come amiss; and tiny colored glasses, bearing a half egg-shet! 
heaped with whipped cream and served with sunshine cake, 
are most appropriate. 


A “SPIDER-WEB” PARTY. 


“From the sublime to the ridiculous,” one might almost 
say, in considering this last new claimant to popular favor 
among entertainments, and but that I am a true chronicler of 
real events that have happened and chacun a sou gotit, may 
happen again, I would be willing to leave this very latest out. 
For I abhor spiders as much as I do snakes, deceit and 
treachery, and would rather get amusement out of something 
more ennobling. But this much-avoided and abused insect 
revenged itself lately upon mankind by becoming ultra- 
fashionable and the very latest idea in ornamentation, and 
one has had to try and get used to seeing the creeping 
thing in silver, gilt and bronze everywhere displayed in femi- 
nine decorations. And the “Spider-web” Party made a fine 
showing in the matter of favors in the shape of all kinds 
of spiders. 

The invitation issued had a dainty spider-web painted in 
one corner, and a spider in another, and the seal bore a fly 
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instead of a monogram or initial. Upon the ceiling of the 
reception-room was fastened, in the center, a large specimen 
of the class Arachnida, cleverly done in black velvet and 
whalebone. From the monster, which was life-like enough to 
make one think of tarantulas and other creeping things, de- 
pended, stretched to the corners and sides of the room, a web 
of many-colored cords, consisting of 30 strands, one for each 
member of the company, bearing at the end of each a tiny 
package, which contained the metallic copy of the * presiding 
genus,” as a guest wittily remarked, and a miniature pro- 
- gramme, with the name of the guest and a duplicate number, 
enclosed in characteristic decorations. To unfasten these 
strands and disentangle them, and find the partner indicated 
by the number on the programme, and the color of the 
strand, formed a pleasant diversion, which took some time and 
created much merriment, and I understand it was a very 
unique and delightful affair; but I am wondering whether we 
may not soon hear of a Mosquito Reception, or a Grass- 


hopper Sozree. 
—Tsabella Laning Candee. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FAVORITE WALKS. 


Uplands with wild roses sweet, 
Where the sky and hill-top meet; 
Path beside a running brook, 
Hiding oft in sheltered nook ; 
Pastures where the daisies grow, 
Pastures where the grass is low, 
Nibbled by the sheep and kine, 
On some gentle hill’s incline— 
Where the soil is not too good— 
With beyond a piney wood; 
There how oft, in friendly talk, 
Friends and I at sunset walk. 
‘There how oft, sweet friends and I, 
Gazing at the evening sky, 
Question in what orb above 
Is the home of those we love ; 
Leaning o’er the friendly bars, 
Asking of the early stars 
Shining in the ruddy west, 
“ There, oh there, shall we find rest?”’ 
—E£. A. P. 


Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 
THREADS UF THOUGHT. 

Our memories are the echoes of joys and griefs forever 
gone, 

The most real and the truest joy we have in life is in making 
others glad. 

About the most difficult effort we can make is to try to 
realize our own ideals. 

The flower that first opens to the sunshine will keenest 
suffer from the frost. 


To give praise sincerely is only a just expression of our 
recognition of true worth. 

He who is sensible may also have a good share of sensi- 
bility and sensitiveness. 

That is a brave soul, indeed, that has the power to turn his 
“ double-pain to double-praise.” 


It would seem to be preferable to wear out, rather than to 
be saved from rust by a put-on polish. 


Character does not usually sustain sudden changes; age is 
generally the development of youth. 


It is not always what we have accomplished, but quite as 
often what we had hoped to do, that has afforded us the most 


satisfaction. 
—Louise Snow. 


Uniginal in HOUSEKEEPING. 
DELIGHTFUL DAINTIES 


From My Great Aunt’s LARDER. 


AM quite sure that my aunt could con- 
coct recipes in that fertile brain of hers, 
more appetizing than are to be found 
between the highly ornamented covers 
of modern cook-books. Many were 
simple and inexpensive, others more 
elaborate ; still it was one of her homely 
maxims that a good cook should be able 
to prepare an excellent meal from ordi- 
nary materials. “It is the putting to- 
gether, the combining one thing with 
another to produce varied and original 
results, which shows the good cook,” 
she was wont to say, while her busy 

fingers deftly verified her remark. As it is quite possible that 
some of her recipes may be unknown to the housewives who 
must of necessity seek new combinations of old materials for 
their tables, I herewith set down a few of them: 

Green Tomato Pie. 

Line the pie-pans with a not too rich pastry, one and one-half 
inches deep; select large tomatoes, quite green, slice thin, cover 
the bottom of the pan, sprinkle with sugar; then cut a lemon into 
very thin slices, place a layer of these over the layer of tomato and 
sprinkle thickly with sugar; another layer of tomato, cover as be- 
fore with sugar, then one of lemon, will be sufficient. Two toma- 
toes and one lemon will make a good-sized pie, but it is better to 
calculate fortwo. When the pies are baked, and cooled sufficiently, 
beat the whites of two eggs to a stiff froth and spread evenly over 
them. Of course these are one-crust pies. 

Mock Apple Pie. 

Soak half a dozen square soda-crackers in enough cold water to 
soften*them ; when soft, beat lightly with a fork until all lumps dis- 
appear, then add two eggs, well-beaten, the juice of one lemon, a 
dessertspoonful of lemon extract, and two tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Spread a pastry crust two inches deep in a pie or pudding-dish, 
and fill with this mixture, which should bake until it has turned a 
pretty brown. A meringue may be added if liked. As to the 
flavoring, two oranges—pulp and juice—can be used instead of the 
lemon and extract, or spices may be substituted. The lemon is, 
however, the more delicate flavor. This pie is nice for the chil- 
dren’s lunch-baskets, as it is easily digested. 

Apple Jumble. 

Break half an ordinary loaf of bread into enough sweet milk to 
cover it; when soft, press out the milk that has not been absorbed, 
grease a pudding-dish with butter or sweet lard, and line bottom 
and sides nicely with the soaked bread; then fill to within about 
two inches of the top with sliced apples, mixing raisins, spices and 
bits of butter, as you fill; add two tablespoonfuls of molasses and 
one of sugar ; over this spread a layer of the softened bread. If it 
seems dry or crumbly, moisten with milk. This pudding should 
bake slowly. The top must be covered with a tin pie-pan if it 
browns too soon. : 

The sauce to this old-fashioned dish is old-fashioned also: Place 
in a two-quart stew-pan one cupful of brown sugar, half a cupful of 
raisins (stoned), one tablespoonful of ground cloves and cinnamon 
mixed ; over these ingredients pour a pint and a half of hot water. 
When the first symptom of boiling appears, thicken with a table- 
spoonful of flour, stirred intoa little cold water. When the raisins 
are cooked the sauce is ready. 

And if the youngsters of to-day eat this pudding and sauce 
as we used to—well, there will be nothing left to be desired, 
except more of them. : 
Cooked Sandwiches. 

Make a light dough as follows: Sift together one quart of flour, 
one tablespoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of soda, two teaspoon- 
fuls of cream of tartar; add a heaping tablespoonful of butter and 
mix with water or milk. Roll out once, fold three times and roll 
out again, then cut into pieces four inches long by three wide. 
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Mince together cold ham or beef tongue, mutton, three hard-boiled 
eggs, a little pickled onion or cucumber and a tablespoonful of 
breadwrumbs. Season this mixture to taste and spread on the 
bits of dough; roll together carefully, pinching the ends together 
firmly ; bake in a hot oven, and when “done brown,” lay on the 
sifter to dry. If prepared for a picnic, wrap in white printers’ 
paper and tie with ribbon half an inch wide. To prevent a greasy 
appearance, these sandwiches should be baked on floured tins. 
They are exceedingly crisp and delicate, and do not crumble as 
ordinary sandwiches do. 


These are only a few of the many nice things my great 
aunt used to devise for the delectation of her friends. 
—Ruth Argyle. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FAOTS WORTH KNOWING. 
For faded green blinds, rub on a little linseed oil. 
Put bits of camphor gum in trunks or drawers to prevent 
the mice from doing any injury. 
To freshen leather chair seats, valises, bags, etc., rub them 
with the well-beaten white of an egg. 


To prevent tin pans from rusting, rub fresh lard on them, 
and set in a hot oven until thoroughly heated. 

Soak clothes, that fade, over night in water in which has 
been dissolved one ounce of sugar of lead to a pailful of rain 
water. 


When washing fine white flannels, add a tablespoonful of 
pulverized borax to a pailful of water. This will keep them 
soft and white. 

To banish red ants from the pantries, strew whole cloves 
around the shelvgg, The same is also considered a good 
moth exterminator. 

To keep flat-irons clean and smooth, rub them with a piece 
of wax done up in a cloth, then scour or rub them on a paper 
strewn with coarse salt. 

Oil of turpentine, or benzine, will remove spots of paint or 
varnish from cotton or woolen goods. They should be 
washed in soap-suds after the application. 


If paint has been spattered on window panes, wet the spots 
with water and rub thoroughly with a new silver dollar; or 
they may be washed with hot, sharp vinegar. 

To set delicate colors in embroidered handkerchiefs, soak 
them ten minutes before washing in a pail of water in which 
a dessertspoonful of turpentine has been stirred. 


When a stove is cracked, a cement may be made of wood- 
ashes and salt, in equal proportions, mixed to a paste with 
cold water. Fill the cracks with this when the stove is cool, 
and it will soon harden. 


Steel pens are destroyed by the acid in the ink. If an old 
nail or old steel pen is put in the ink, the acid therein will 
exhaust itself on them, and pens in daily use will remain in 
good condition much longer. 

When mattresses are stained, take starch wet into a paste 
with cold water. Spread this on the stains, first putting the 
mattress in the sun. In an hour or two rub this off, and if 
not clean, repeat the process. 

To clean hair-brushes, put a tablespoonful of ammonia into 
tepid water, dip them up and down until clean, then dry with 
the bristles down. In place of the ammonia, they may be 
cleaned by using a teaspoonful of soda. 


Ivory may be bleached by placing it for an hour in a solu- 
tion of alum ; then polish it with a piece of woolen, and wrap 
it in linen to dry. Another method is to take peroxide of 
hydrogen, and to one pint of it add one ounce of aqua am- 
monia. Warm it and soak the ivory in it for 24 hours; then 
dry and polish with chalk. 


—Mrs. G. B. 
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PEAOH OUSTARD. 


A RECIPE. 


The brook that through the orchard flowed, 
Went singing to the sea, 

Through rows of apple, pear and peach, 
In their spring-time bravery. 


The sun above their heads bent down, 
Each blossom fair to see; 

The peach tree felt his fervid kiss 
And blushed right rosily. 


And then to hide her blushing face, 
She shook her branches brown, 

And thick as winter’s drifting snows, 
Her pink flakes fluttered down. 


In perfumed sweets of summer flowers 
The sun forgot, I wis: 

But the peach tree kept within her heart 
The memory of that kiss. 


It brightened all the summer hours, 
It made life seem divine; 

The sap went coursing through her boughs 
Like drops of ruby wine. 


And then in memory of that time, 
When autumn fruitage came, 

The golden spheres that bent her boughs 
She touched with kiss of flame. 


Behold them here! A downy heap 
All red and gold they lie, 
The summer sweetness in their hearts, 
To make for us a pie. 


Just like the pies our grand’ams made 
Some far back summer day, 

When the world, to us, seemed made to be 
A long, bright holiday. 

Ah me! we’ve wiser grown, and learned 
That this may never be— 

Yet grand’am’s pies are just the same, 
And here’s the recipe. 

RECIPE. 
A quart of pastry flour you take, 
For the crust of the pie you first must make. 


Crust that will melt in your mouth away, 
That is the kind to make to-day. 


Of butter, what two good cups will hold, 
One cupful of water, icy cold. 


A tablespoonful of sugar, so sweet, 
And a spoonful of salt the ingredients complete. 


Daintily chop them one by one, 
Mix well together, and when this is done, 


You must gently roll it, then carefully fold, 
And place on the ice till the dough is cold. 


When ready for use, you roll it again, 
Line a deep pie-plate with the paste, and then 


Pare and quarter each juicy peach, 
Take out the stone you’ll find in each. 


Then run through a sieve and do not waste ; 
To the pulp add sugar and salt, to taste. 


A cup half full of the thickest cream, 
An egg, beat light as a vanishing dream. 


Then into the crust this mixture pour, 
Put in the oven and shut the door. 


Beat the whites of three eggs till like thistle-down, 
And when your pie is a golden brown 


Spread over the top, and when it is done, 
The whole will look as if kissed by the sun. 


Eat cold or hot, what matters the odds? 
You’ say ’tis “a pie that is fit for the gods.” 


—Lissie M. Hadley. 
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SOUTHERN JOHNNY-OAKE. 


Some CAPE FEAR RECIPES. 


HEN I was in Brooklyn a few years 
ago, a New Jersey man, who before 
the war had spent much time visiting 
in the South, asked me if I knew 
how to make southern johnny-cake. 
Upon my answering affirmatively, he 
said: ‘“ Please tell me how you make 
it ; exactly how from first to last.” 

To which I replied: “The first 
thing to do is to get the middle board 
of a flour barrel head, which, I be- 
lieve, is always made of seasoned 
and dressed oak; wash it carefully 

and put it down on the table beside you. Then take a pint 
of nice corn meal, sift a teaspoonful of salt in it, rub a piece 
of good sweet country lard, the size of an egg, into the meal, 
and mix it up well with either cold or warm water as preferred. 
Make a moderately stiff dough, one that can be easily handled 
and shaped. Scald the johnny-cake board, for that is now 
the technical name of the piece of barrel head, and without 
wiping it, lay iton the table with the scalded side up, and 
making the dough into a longish roll, with the hands, lay it 
lengthwise in the middle of the board, and pat, and spread it 
evenly all over it from end to end, but don’t go quite down 
to the edges. When the dough is evenly spread over the 
board, dip a knife in water, and smooth it all over very neatly ; 
then stick it with plenty of fork-thrusts clear down to the 
board beneath. Have a clear, bright fire ; set up a smooth- 
ing-iron, or something of the sort, as a prop for the board, in 
front of the fire; set the johnny-cake in front of that, and let 
it cook to a nice, even brown; turning the board up and 
down, and moving it according to the requirements that 
develop. 

“ When that side is well browned, take the board to the 
table, have ready a clean white cotton cord or string, pass the 
point of a knife around the edges of the johnny-cake to 
separate it from the board, then put the string under one end 
and drawing it down with both hands bring it out at the 
other end, which separates the cake from the board. Hold 
both ends of the bread and board together, and with a quick 
motion turn the board over near the front edge of the table ; 
that leaves the johnny-cake on the table, raw side up. Hold 
the board, clean side up, against the edge of the table and 
slip the bread back onit. If it manifests an unruly disposi- 
tion to slip off, tie it on with a string, put it back before the 
fire, and let that side brown; then take it up, cut it in strips 
(about two inches wide) across the width of the board, split 
and butter while hot, pile neatly on a hot plate and serve.” 

“ Now there,” he said triumphantly, turning to his mother 
and sister, “I told you johnny-cake was cooked before an 
open fire on a board! Miss Cameron, they will maintain 
that you can cook it just as well in a pan ina stove, and I 
said it did not taste like southern johnny-cake, and that taste 
was what I wanted.” 

“Well,” I answered, “ that taste can only be imparted by 
an open fire. The johnny-cake is roasted before the fire» 
just as meat is roasted—exposed to the direct influence of the 
heat; and in no other way can the same flavor be imparted. 
You might as well expect to broil chickens or beefsteak ina 
stove oven as to cook johnny-cake in there.” 

“ And you don’t put any sugar in it?” asked one of the 
ladies. “Not in my part of the world; we hold sugar and 
corn meal as undesirable companions. Salt, lard, meal, cold 
water, a piece of a barrel head, a flat-iron, and an open fire 


~ 


, 


are all that go to make the component parts of southern 
johnny-cake.” 

“ But we use a stove, and how can you get an open fire in a 
stove?” “Why, it is very simple; just slide back the front 
doors of the furnace and put the iron on the hearth; it is a 
little slow, but our cook always does it.” 

“There was another johnny-cake, sweet potato I believe 
they called it,” put in the johnny-cake devotee who had first 
spoken. “Yes, it is made the same way, only we add as 
much mashed sweet potato as we have meal, and always in 
using mashed sweet potatoes, rub them through a sieve or 
sifter to remove all the fibres and strings, which are some- 
times very disagreeable.” 

“ Are there no more varieties of johnny-cake?”’ asked the in- 
atiable. “Oh, yes; wheat johnny-cake, which is made as 
northern housewives make short-cake, only it is baked on the 
johnny-cake board before the fire. Rice johnny-cake is an- 
other, in which boiled rice is used with half the quantity of 
flour. And last and best comes what we call crisp bread. 
Make the johnny-cake as usual, only putting in half as much 
again of lard. When it has browned on both sides, split it in 
half lengthwise. Scrape all the crumbs out of both pieces 
with a spoon, and then put the pieces, one at a time, of course, 
back on the board before the fire to get brown and crisp on the 
cut side. It can be made, also, by taking half a pint of meal, 
but the same quantity of lard as for a pint, and spreading the 
dough very thin on the board. When it is turned after the 
first side browns, scrape all the crumbs out with a spoon, and 
then brown the crust to a rich color. It will need close watch- 
ing for it browns very easily. But I always thought crisp 
bread worth all the trouble it took to make it. Now in this, 
one can use the stove-pan and the stove, after having browned 
the first side before the fire, and scraped out the crumbs, 
laying the shell in the stove-pan and finishing the browning 
in the oven; only be careful that it does not burn!” 

—Rebecca Cameron. 
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THAT OOMMONPLAOE WOMAN. 


I was reading one day of a commonplace (?) woman, 
She couldn’t do this, and she couldn’t do that, 
And the author made out, what was hardly human, 
For she ne’er had a pet dog, parrot or cat; 
She couldn’t embroider, she couldn’t do lace work, 
She neither could paint nor make crazy-work quilts ; 
For singing of airs, she couldn’t get the right face quirk, 
And her voice soared at random in uncommon tilts. 


She could not write poems, or high-strung esthetics ; 
She never had headache—did she have a head ? 

It would have been useless, though she was athletic ; 
And I think every night she went early to bed. 

What could she have done with her time all day long? 
The author forgets to tell us about that, 

Though he tells us that she was excessively strong, 
And “ shockingly healthy and fearfully fat!” 


It’s my private opinion that that uncommon woman 
Must have been fearfully /azy, along with the rest. 
She did “‘ love her husband ’’—well, that is quite human— 
All women do that, but life loses its zest 
When spent in such listless and lazy anition, 
With nothing to do—no cat-tails, no stork. 
I think that that woman lost all 4er ambition 
In imbibing her favorite beverage—*‘ pork.” 


She’s not commonplace—no, sir, she’s uncommon, 
And you, my dear sir, would not want such a wife ; 

For though women are angels, men are still human, 
And in seeking a helpmeet, want one full of life ; 

They want something besides a great lump of putty, 
Though good-natured and fat that putty may be ; 

They want women accomplished and stylish and “ natty ’’— 
Ah! the uncommon woman below par is she. 


—Rose Seelye Miller. 
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AFTERMATH, 


When the summer days are shortest, 
And the crickets in the grass 
Chirp unceasingly in chorus, 
Fearless of the feet that pass ; 
When the tasseled corn is garnered, 
And the fields upon the plain 
Bend no longer to the breezes 
Heavy stalks of ripened grain ; 
When the gulden rod is waving 
Blazing banners to the sky, 
And the purple aster trembleth 
In the wind that passeth by ; 
When the leaves are richly colored 
By the dying hand of time, 
And all nature harmonizes 
Like the metre of a rhyme ; 
When the autumn’s frosty herald 
Blighteth by its chilling breath, 
Fairest blossoms that lie withered, 
Fragrant in their painless death ; 
When the birds are flying southward, 
Leaving their forsaken nests 
Swaying high upon the tree-tops, 
Or concealed in rocky crests. 
When, ah! when, our grasp is loosened 
And fair summer’s reign is o’er, 
With what eager hearts we enter 
Once again the homestead door ; 
Gather round the blazing firewood, 
And with stories new and old, 
For a time forget the shadows, 
And the growing dusk and cold. 
How we stir the brands to lighten 
With their flame the gathering gloom, 
That as daylight waned found entrance 
Here and there within the room. 
How the charred logs flare and crackle, 
Showing by their ruddy glare, 
Merry, laughing, happy faces— 
Children’s faces young and fair. 
Reading fortunes in the embers 
They in merriment discern, 
As the coals upon the hearthstone 
‘Vhrobbing into ashes turn. 
Now the blaze reveals in shadow 
Grandma with her snowy head, 
Resting from her work and doubtless 
Thinking of the silent dead. 
Or mayhap the joyous pleasures, 
That were once her own to hold, 
Are among the tender memories 
That she cherishes of old. 
As the flickering firelight wavers, 
In the glowing coals are seen 
Winding rivers that encircle 
Valleys where the reapers glean. 
Or a church with lighted windows 
Where the people seem to go 
Back and forth among the shadows; 
Wandering aimlessly and slow. 
Or anon some hidden treasure 
Is revealed by elfish wights, 
Searching with their picks and shovels, 
Holding high their t.ny lights. 
Now the sparks like stars are twinkling ; 
Like them, too, when wanes the night— 
Or the dropping of a curtain— 
Lo! they vanish from our sight. 
Slowly one by one they vanish, 
Till the past bright visions seem, 
In the stillness that surrounds us 
Like the vapors of a dream. 
Voices now are hushed and silent, 
And the picture scenes at last, 
Like the noonday and the evening, 
Blend their memories with the past. 
Twilight’s deepening shade has fallen 
Over hearthstone, floor and wall ; 
So to each we whisper softly 
Farewell and good night to all. 


—Josephine Carining. 
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SOME LATE SUMMER DISHES. 
CORN PIE. 
INE a baking-dish with pie paste. Take as many ears 
of sweet corn as will make the dish three-quarters full. 
Cut each grain through the center by drawing a knife 
down the vertical rows, then with a sharp knife cut 
it from the cob. Put a layer of corn at the bottom of the 
dish, sprinkle with young celery—cut very fine—salt and 
pepper; then another layer of corn, and so on until the 
dish is three-quarters full. Scatter bits of butter over the 
top and just before putting on the upper crust pour over the 
corn a cupful of rich milk. Bake an hour. The crust must 
be a rich brown. 
BAKED CORN. 
Prepare and season sweet corn, as directed in the foregoing 
recipe, using rather more butter over the top. Bake until a 
brown crust is formed, then serve in the baking-dish. 


POTATO SURPRISES. 


Take six large, well washed potatoes of uniform size. Boil 
until nearly tender, then cut off one end of each, reserving 
the ends to be used as “lids.” Scoop out the center, leaving 
a wall about a quarter of an inch in thickness. Fill with cold 
chicken, chopped fine, and well seasoned with pepper, salt 
and parsley. A teaspoonful of the chicken gravy, if at hand, 
may be put into each to moisten the meat. Put the end 
on each potato—securing it in place with a fine thread—then 
put into the oven and bake until the potatoes are brown. Al- 
most any cold meat will do in place of chicken. 


STEAMED PEARS. 


Cut hard pears lengthwise into halves, pare very thinly, 
dropping each into cold water as soon as pared to keep them 
white. Lay them in the steamer, with a small teaspoonful of 
sugar and a shred of lemon in the center of each piece. A 
very little cold water is sufficient, as the fruit is juicy. Pre- 
pared in the morning and set on ice, as soon as it cools, it 
makes a most delicious dessert for tea. Care must be taken 
not to break the perfect halves in removing them from the 
steamer. 

PEACH SHORT-CAKE. 

Use either a biscuit dough, or the following recipe : To two 
eggs, beaten very light, add one- cupful of sugar, one cupful 
of sifted flour, to which has been added one teaspoonful of 
baking-powder. Lastly, a cupful of boiling water. Bake in 
two layers in aquickoven. This will make two short-cakes, 
for, when cool, cut through the middle of each. Butter thinly, 
and just before serving put a layer of peaches on the under 
half. Sprinkle with sugar and cover with the upper half— 
crust side down. Put sliced peaches on the top and eat with 
whipped cream. 

PEACH FRITTERS. 

Make a thin batter of a cupful of milk, two eggs and a little 
flour. Pare large peaches ; cut into rings half an inch thick. 
Dip the slices into the batter and fry in boiling lard. When 
light-brown, drain and sift powdered sugar oter them. Pine- 
apple fritters prepared in the same way are very fine. 


BROILED TOMATOES. 


Slice large firm tomatoes, half an inch thick. Do not peel 
them. Broil upon a toaster or oyster gridiron. As each slice 
is done, dip into a mixture, consisting of a cup of melted 
butter seasoned with pepper, salt, a little sugar and a half 
teaspoonful of made mustard. Lay the finished slices on a 
hot plate, or chafing-dish, and when all are broiled, heat the 
remainder of the butter-sauce, pour over the tomatoes and 
take to the table at once. 


—Martha B. Tausig. 
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Woman's Work AND WAGES. 


CONDUCTED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


All communications for this department should be addressed to Mrs. Helen 
Campbell. 135 West 103d Street, New York. 


DIRECTORY OF WOMEN’S EXCHANGES. 
Any Woman's Exchange interested in making its work known and in 
aiding women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is re- 
quested to send name and all particulars to this Department. 


NEw York Woman's EXCHANGE, 339 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

THE MUTUAL BENEFIT EXCHANGE, 130 West 23d Street, New York. 

MADISON AVENUE DEPOSITORY AND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’sS WorK, 
400 Madison Avenue, New York. 

WoMEN’s EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 74 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


UNITED WorR“ERS’ AND WoMAN'S EXCHANGE, 271 “fain Street, Hart- 


ford, Ct. 


THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN'S WoRrK, 1602 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman's INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 

WomMan’s ExcHANGE, Madison, Wis. 

CHICAGO EXCHANGE FOR WoMAN’s WoRK, 219 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, 

WomMeENn’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SOCIETY OF THE WOMAN'S EXCHANGE, San Francisco, Cal. 

WoMAN'S EXCHANGE, 120 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 

Woman's EXCHANGE, 1648 California Street, Denver, Col. 

Tur WomaAn’s EXCHANGE, Race and George Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 617 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHRISTIAN WoOMAN’s EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon Street, New 
Orleans, La. 


Woman’s EXCHANGE, Main Street, Little Rock, Ark. 

THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 24 West 125th Street, New York City. 
Woman's EXCHANGE, Newport, R. I. 

SPRINGFIELD WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, Springfield, 

Woman's Art EXCHANGE, 8 South Street, Pittsfield, Mass. 


WHY IS THERE OBJEOTION TO DOMESTIO SERVIOE? 
IL. 

For a good many years it has been the writer’s custom, in deal- 
ing with the many workers who have come under her observation, 
to ask, after any story of hardship and difficulty in earning a living, 
“Why do you not try domestic service? Would not a place in 
some good family be better than this?” 

The answers have been as various as the characters of the 
women addressed. Often there was indignation that such a ques- 
tion should be asked, but for the most part the replies were reason- 
able and thoughtful. In time they have arranged themselves 
under heads, and I have at present a census of opinion from some 
70 trades. Most of these women were above the ordinary domes- 
tic in intelligence and education, and their employments ranged 
from paper-box making to type-writing and stenography. As to 
nationalities, America came first, Irish, born in this country, next, 
and the German and a few other nationalities followed. 

A comparison of these replies with a much more voluminous 
list made in Philadelphia is very interesting as showing that the 
objections at any point are practically the same. The Philadel- 
phia investigation was made by the president of the New Century 
Working Woman’s Guild, in which there are now some thousand 
members. The work was very gradual and the replies were placed 
under heads and numbered in order. A silent but constant press- 
ure had been brought to bear from the very outset in the organi- 


zation, in favor of domestic service, and the strong Quaker element, 
with its practical application of the doctrine of equality, was much 
more on the side of the servant than could well be elsewhere. 

In spite of this, with very few exceptions, there was strong testi- 
mony against the life. It is the custom in listening to such testi- 
monies to smile incredulously, as if there could be no side to state 
from the employe’s point of view. And it is certainly hard to set 
aside the knowledge we all have, often from sharp personal ex- 
perience, of the “tricks and manners ” of this class, and to remem- 
ber that we must deal with the subject as a whole and from the 
stand-point of justice to all. 

Five sisters, Irish-American by birth, whose mother had been 
for ten years cook in a family, went one by one into a jute mill, and 
the eldest spoke for all: “1 hate the very word service,” she said. 
“ We came to this country to better ourselves, and it’s not better- 
ing to have anybody ordering you round.” 

“ But you are ordered in the mill.” 

“ That’s different. A man knows what he wants and never goes 
beyond it. A woman never knows what she wants, and sort of 
bosses you everlastingly. If there was such a thing as fixed hours 
and some time certain to yourself, it might be different, but now I 
tell every girl I know, ‘ Whatever you do, don’t you go into service. 
You'll always be prisoners and always looked down upon.’ I hate 
it, and there’s plenty like me.” 

This was the voice from the majority of the factory girls, and 
most emphatic from the Irish-Americans. A few had tried it; 
girls of unusual intelligence, whose story was much like the one 
Louisa Alcott recorded in her diary as her own under like circum- 
stances—systematic hardship and neglect, with overwork, from be- 
ginning to end of her engagement, and this from people who might 
have been expected to nave some consideration for the strug- 
gling girl. 

From a young shop-girl—an American—with a great deal of com- 
mon sense, came this summary: “I’ve tried it and I know now 
what I couldn’t have known without trying it. Our world is a very 
narrow world, I know, but for all that it’s all we’ve got, and we 
leave it behind when we go into service. A teacher or cashier, or 
anybody in a store, no matter if they have got common sense, don’t 
want to associate with servants. Somehow you get a sort of 
smooch. Young men think and say, ‘Oh, she can’t be much if she 
hasn’t got brains enough to make her living outside a kitchen.’ 
You're just down, once for all, if you go into oné.” 

A young teacher contested this on the spot: ‘“ There is no deg- 
radation at all. What I minded, though, when I tried it, was the 
being made to put on livery. I went as nurse, because my health 
had broken down in teaching, and I loved the children dearly and 
they me. But when I asked not to put on the cap and apron, Mrs. 
L got very red and said, ‘You must remember that if you 
take a servant’s place you have to accept the limitations of a ser- 
vant.’ ‘If you have no other thought of what I am to the children 
than that,’ I said,‘I had better go,’ and go I did. 1 know two 
teachers that would willingly go as nurses, for the summer at least, 
but they hate the uniform. You see most every one wants to make 
a show, and it is more stylish to have the nurse in cap and apron.” 

From three others, equally intelligent, and all saying they had 
no objection to housework, were the following objections: In the 
first case, the servant’s room was one directly over the kitchen and 
with four beds in it. There was not only no possibility of any 
privacy, but it was so hot in summer that sleep was impossible, 
and several girls became ill. In the second, the kitchen was so 
dark that the gas had to be lighted most of the time, and the bed- 
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room, though clean, had nothing but an iron bed and a wash- 
stand. The girl was faithful, and personally liked her mistress, 
but could not endure the dreariness of her life in such quarters. 
In the last case, the employer never spoke to her except to give 
orders, and the girl was made to feel that a gulf lay between them. 
She cried herself sick from lonesomeness, and at last gave up 
the attempt. 

From an energetic girl, the daughter of a Pennsylvania farmer, 
came the following statement, to which I have often had occasion 
to refer: “I like housework,” she said; “there’s nothing suits me 
so well. We girls never had any money, nor mother either, and so 
we went into a water-cure near the Gap and stayed a while. The 
man that ran it believed in all being one family. He called the 
girls helpers, and he fixed things so’t each one had some time to 
herself every day, and he tried to teach ’em all sorts of things. 
The patients were cranky to wait on, but you felt as if you were a 
human being, anyhow, and hadachance. Well, I watched things, 
and I said it was discouraging, sure enough. I tried to do a 
square day’s work, but two-thirds of those there shirked whenever 
they could; half did things and then lied to cover their tracks. I 
was there nine months, and I learned better’n ever before how 
folks ought to live on this earth. And I said to myself the fault 
wasn’t so much in the girls that hadn’t ever been taught; it was in 
them that didn’t know enough to teach them. A girl thought it 
was rather pretty and independent, and showed she was some- 
body, to sling dishes on the table and never say ma’am or sir, and 
dress up afternoons, and make believe they hadn’t a responsibility 
upon them. They hadn’t sense enough to do anything first-rate, 
for nobody had ever put any decent ambition into them. I say 
that it’s the way of living that’s all wrong, and that as soon as you 
get it ciphered out and plain before you, that any woman, high or 
low, is a mean sneak that doesn’t do everything in the best way 
she can possibly learn, and that doesn’t try to help everybody to 
feel just so, why, things would stop being crooked and folks would 
get along well enough. Dont’ you think so?” 

Here are various phases of the matter. There are a few others 
still to come. 


OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 

The formation of the Farmers’ Association in the West seems 
to have stirred thought at many points, and at all it is said that there 
are likely to be organizations among the women of their house- 
holds. Our last number gave details of one such, and a letter from 
Nebraska asks further information as to their plans. 

Beyond their constitution and the preamble, given in our last, 
there is as yet no specific plan. It seems to be educational in its nat- 
ure, that is, study for personal and mutual benefit is recommended. 
There is nothing secret in its workings, the declaration of princi- 
ples asserting, “ We detest the antiquated initiatory proceedings so 
common in all secret orders, and request the ladies everywhere to 
ignore such useless repetitions, and use instead good, fresh educa- 
tional matter.” There is to be an admission pass-word, and that is 
all the secret work. For the rest, a little time will be necessary 
before any conclusions can be drawn as to the value of the organ- 
ization. Combination for a high purpose carries education with it, 
and these women will live broader lives for having attempted it. 
There will certainly be less petty gossip, less malice and ungen- 
erous interpretation than one too often finds in a village circle. 
Even this comes from lack of larger interests and can easily be put 
down by absorption in something higher, and so organization of 
every order is welcome, and means part of the general advance for 
which we work. 


From Vermont, far up among the hills, comes a letter which 
could be answered by a reference to 7he Library Journal and its 
list of libraries : 

“ Do you think it possible for women to become good librarians, 
and has any woman done really efficient, valuable work in this 
direction? If there has it would be a great spur to me in my own 
desire, to know about her.” 

Not one, but many. One of the most notable instances in this 
country is that of Mrs. Mary Morancy of Mississippi. The State 
Library was in an utterly chaotic condition, and had a constantly 
decreasing amount with which to buy books. She took hold of it, 
ordered, arranged, catalogued according to the best system, and by 
patient work of the hardest has brought it to that point where it 
ranks next to that of Massachusetts. She acted as librarian for 
years, and her personal familiarity with the best literature was so 
great that she was consulted by all professions. Judges, lawyers 
and politicians alike came to her for the citations needed, and 
often settled their own theories by a reference to hers. It is her 
proficiency that in part opened the way for other women whose 
quick intelligence singularly fits them for just such work, and who 
may now be found in almost every large library in the United 
States. The better the education and the more general the cult- 
ure, the better will the place be filled. 


From Concord, N. H., comes a letter of general good will, very 
pleasant to read : 


“Tam surprised, dear editor, in running over the month of this 
department, to see how many things you have touched upon that 
we were eager to ask about. There is very positive help for 
women who are trying to discover just what they can best do, and 
two or three of us want to thank you for the common sense and 
clearness of what you have had to say tous. It is practical, and 
not theoretical, and that is a blessing when so much that is written 
is purely impracticable.” 


A Philadelphia friend writes : 


“TI wonder if you have heard of Miss , who is earning a 
living in a very new and surprising way? She isa little over 30, 
and for years was at the head of her father’s elegant establish- 
ment. He died suddenly, leaving his affairs in hopeless disorder, 
and she found herself penniless. She has no accomplishments 
sufficiently perfect to warrant her in using them to gain a living, 
but she could entertain admirably, and this she resolved to do. 
There were plenty of people who wanted to give dinners and did 
not know how. Why should she not come to the rescue. Friends 
at first gave her the opportunity, and finding from what worry it 
relieved them, told other friends, till now she has a large clientele 
This is her method: On the day the invitations are issued she dis- 
cusses ways and means with the dinner-giver. On the day of the 
dinner she ordered the flowers, favors and dinner cards, and ar- 
ranged all herself. She saw that the dinner table was in proper 
order, that all changes of plates and silver were ready, and through 
the dinner gave all the orders till dessert was served, when she 
slipped away, with a sigh of relief. She made a business of get- 
ting the very latest ideas from florists, caterers, etc., and developed 
all sorts of original ones. She found clever quotations for cards, 
and wrote them herself after they had been properly decorated. 
She has now a regular business. Commissions on all she recom- 
mends come into her hands and she makes a handsome sum yearly.” 

This is too exceptional in its nature to come under the head of 
employments for women, as most of the hostesses able to give 
such entertainments take great pride in personal supervision of 
the details mentioned here. But it is good as evidencing what a 


bright woman can do, and goes on record to that end. 


A Brooklynite writes : 

“ Why is it that a man can go into even a very ordinary clothing 
house and buy a suit well finished at every point, which lasts in 
good order for months, while a woman can get nothing for the 
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same amounts but cheapest material, overloaded with trimming ? 
Why could not the same principle be applied to women’s clothes, 
and the business suit be purchasable everywhere?” ~ 

It could, and is to be hoped it will. Tailor-made suits are the be- 
ginning of this, and their entire simplicity has done much to make 
“trimming ” obnoxious. So long as women prefer this 1+ finish, 
they will get it. It was long before anything but the cheapest 
underclothing was to be found in the market, but in time it was 
discovered that women of refinement would not wear the coarse, 
profusely-trimmed garments offered ; and now one may buy almost 
perfect work of this kind. Yet there is a steady demand for good 
material and finish, and the second result will also come about. 
There is a fortune here for some enterprising man or woman who 
will guarantee perfect work, and be content with as small a margin 
of profit as is now made on men’s clothes ; and the whole trade in 
women’s dresses might be revolutionized. 


A farmer’s wife in Rhode Island writes : 

“Ts it true that a Roman Catholic bishop has been preaching 
about the economic dependence of women? I have seen only an 
item to this effect, and am full of curiosity and wonder. Can you 
tell me?” 

It is quite true. It was Bishop Spaulding of Peoria, IIl., in his 
address to the students of the College of Notre Dame, who must 
have been as much amazed as the rest of us. A full report was 
given in the Chicago /zter Ocean, and I give one part of it as a full 
reply to our correspondent : 

“His appeal for the higher education of women and for their 
having equal rights with men, at first startled the large audience 
in the theatre of the university, and then called forth a storm of 
applause. He insisted that the present position of women was a 
relic of barbarism. The right of woman was to be the equal of 
man in all respects. He who denied her this right was a savage. 
She was ill-paid ; she should be paid as much asa man. The sad- 
dest sight on earth was that of a delicately nurtured girl, capable, 
cultured, cut out of her place in life by barbarous prejudices. The 
bishop’s. most advanced sentiments were loudly cheered by the 
students. He said that a time would come when the saloon must 
go; it, too, was a relic of savagery. The Right Rev. Bishop 
Moore of St. Augustine, Fla., and a hundred priests, the Rev. J. E. 
Walsh, president, the faculty, and over 600 students applauded 
Bishop Spaulding’s words to the echo.” 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF WOMEN. 

Jemima Wheelock, one of the five girls who recently graduated 
from the Indian Training School at Carlisle, Pa., took “‘ Woman’s 
Work and Wages ” for her commencement day theme. 

The business of preparing pure grape-juice for the market, which 
has been carried on by Mrs. Emma M. Taylor of Woburn, Mass., 
has passed into the possession of a syndicate of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, under the firm name of Mrs. Sarah 
C. Sampson & Co., Bedford, Mass. 

Mrs. Mattie Jackson, wife of Rev. C. L. Jackson, pastor of the 
Christian Church of the Evangel, Brooklyn, N. Y., conducts the 
Sunday services for her husband whenever he is ill or absent. She 
is described as an intelligent and accomplished woman of attract- 
ive personality, 25 years of age, and a regularly ordained preacher 
of the denomination of the Disciples. 

Mrs. M. Edith Howcott of New Orleans probably owns more 
real estate than any other Southern woman. She has in her own 
right over 50,000 acres of selected timber-lands in Louisiana and 
Mississippi, and is still buying. She has just completed a pur- 
chase of 6,500 acres of hardwood and cypress timber-land in Louis- 
iana, and 1,000 acres of pine in Texas. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of New Britain, 
Ct., has organized mission work among the young girls employed 
in the factories. They began with one room and 20 or 30 girls, 
but the work has grown so that now a tenement of seven rooms is 


dressmaking, penmanship and singing, and there is a good circulat- 
ing library. The rooms are open four evenings in the week and 
two hours on Sunday. 

“Bab,” the sprightly newspaper correspondent who so contin- 
ally babbles through the columns of the daily newspaper, is re- 
ported to be earning a larger income by means of her pen than any 
other literary woman in New York city. She appears about 28, is 
sprightly in manner, dresses in the height of fashion, is small of 
stature, blonde in style, and has a pleasant word for every one. 


Miss Marcia P. Browne, recently principal of the Maplewood 
(Mass.) Grammar School, has been elected superintendent of the 
normal department of the American College in Brazil, and has 
also been selected by the government as director of the depart- 
ment for training teachers in the State Normal School. She is the 
first Protestant teacher ever employed by the Brazilian republic. 


Mrs. Simpson, wife of the well-known Methodist bishop, is active 
in good works. She planned the Methodist Orphanage, founded 
about ten years ago, and herself gave the first contribution toward 
it. The little waifs in orphan asylums are often made to feel 
bitterly that they are “nobody’s child,” but in this institution a 
different spirit seems to prevail. One small boy, being asked 
“ Whose little boy are you?” answered cheerfully, “ I am every- 
body’s little boy.” 

In America the requirements for a course in chemistry, to which 
many women are now turning their attention, are less severe than 
in England. The applicant before entering a college of pharmacy 
must have a certificate of two years’ practical experience in a 
chemist’s shop. She enters the college without examination, but 
is required to pass six severe technical examinations during the 
two years of her course. The cost in this country of the best 
pharmaceutical training, exclusive of the expenses of living, need 
not exceed $250, against twice that cost in Great Britain. 


Miss Mary E. Burt, the newly-appointed member of the Chicago 
School Board, is a graduate of the common schools of Geneva, 
Wis., the place of her birth. There she was fitted for the profes- 
sion of teaching, and later she taught in the district schools of the 
vicinity. Coming to Chicago, Miss Burt taught for years in the 
Jones School. Then she became teacher of the literary class in 
the Cook County Normal School, a position that she has since 
held. In future all Miss Burt’s time will be devoted to educational 
and literary work. She is the author of “ Literary Landmarks, a 
Guide for Young People and Teachers’ Assistant,” and “ Brown- 
ing’s Women,” which drew from the poet words of praise. Alittle 
volume, “ Seed-Thoughts,” is also from her pen. 


The other day, driving through the country round about Brussels, 
I saw scores of women in the fields—bent almost double—digging, 
hoeing, raking, weeding, dibbling, and sowing, or turning up 
manure-heaps with forks; while in front of nearby every one of the 
innumerable “estaminets ” in the villages there was a group of 
lazy, hulking Flemish boors smoking their pipes and swilling beer. 
Was this politeness, or contrary, towards the feebler sex? In 
Corsica, where President Carnot is staying just now, I have seen 
strings of women, with heavy burdens on their heads, trudging 
down the rugged mountain paths into Ajaccio, while the men—their 
husbands, brothers and sweethearts—swaggered by the poor 
women’s sides, singing songs to encourage them.—George 
Augustus Sala. 

A very rich lady, wife of a member of Parliament, but not an 
English woman, told me that she was three months keeping house 
in this country before she could obtain a properly cooked chop 
from her own kitchen. The fact is, the girl of the lower classes in 
England does not set to work to learn everything thoroughly. 
Matrimony is her destination, and if she takes up cookery it is asa 
temporary makeshift to supply her with dress money. The rare 
few who remain old maids, not having learned their business in 
youth, rub along in the old haphazard way and continue to waste 
and spoil the substance of one master after another. Their waste- 
fulness is proverbial. Things have, perhaps, slightly improved 
since the day when Soyer said that there was enough food wasted 
in London every day to feed hundreds of poor families; but this 
has nothing to do with the cook ; it is the result of an increase of 


necessary for those who come regularly. Teaching is given in 


knowledge in the mistress.—/ax O’Rell’s London Letter. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE KITOHEN TABLE. 


MIXED Fats. 


ANY housekeepers are scrupulous about using fats, 
except “after each kind.” For frying meat, it is, 


truly, much better to use fat of its kind, such as beef 

fat for beef, etc., but for some other purposes it is 
not only more economical but more enriching to the sub- 
stance fried to use a mixture of fats. In frying doughnuts, 
for instance, or fritters, for which usually the best of lard is 
taken, if a mixture of all kinds of nicely kept fats is used, 
even including that of mutton, the cakes will be found much 
richer, and more savory, than when fried in pure lard. Some 
kinds of fish can, also, be fried with mixed fats, and the re- 
sult be good. 

On frying oysters, at one time, a dearth of lard being dis- 
covered, the amateur cook concluded, rather than lose the 
feast, to try some mixed fat she had on hand, which consisted 
of odd quantities of beef, mutton, ham fat and lard. To the 
surprise of the partakers the oysters proved to be unusually 
good. On the second occasion, pure lard was used, as here- 
tofore, with the expectation of an improvement in flavor; 
but much to the surprise of the cook, the oysters seemed to 
lack a certain richness they had before, and a peculiar, at- 
tractive flavor. It was also found that the mixed fats were 
best when some time had elapsed before using them. Mutton 
fat, not generally used for frying, cannot be detected, except 
by experts, if half lard, or other fat, is mixed with it. 

One excellent housekeeper said she saved all her mutton 
fat for frying doughnuts; but mixed it with other fats without 
regard to quantities. Her plan was to have a stone jar (as 
earthen absorbs fat) for each kind of fat. Over these were 
tied thin muslin strainers. As the fat accumulated, each 
kind was poured into its own receptacle. One large jar was 
kept for mixed fats. Small quantities, and the mutton fat, 
were emptied into that, this being the stock kept on hand for 
doughnuts; and excellent doughnuts they were. 

A good deal of fat, such as sausage and ham fat, are wasted 
in gravies. Both sausage and ham are much better served 
with what are called water gravies, which are made as follows : 
After the meat is taken from the pan, all the fat is poured off 
except a minute quantity. Boiling water is then poured into 
the pan, sufficient in quantity to a little more than cover the 
bottom of the meat-dish. The water should be made to flow 
back and forward over the pan to wash off the juices drawn 
from the meat, which dry on the pan during the cooking 
process. If it will not dissolve, it should be scraped with a 
spoon or knife till it mixes well, then give it one boil up, and 
pour it over the meat, already placed in the dish for the table. 

If much fat is left after frying meat, or from doughnuts, 
etc., it may be cleared up by boiling it in water, and straining 
water and fat together into a vessel to cool, when it can be 
used again. Turkey, chicken and duck fat should be ren- 
dered slowly, strained, and put by to use for batter cakes, or 
other cakes in which butter or lard is used. In batter, or gin- 
ger cakes, chicken and turkey fat are especially nice. 

Goose fat is excellent for medicine, being very beneficial 
for rubbing over bruises, or sprains, or limbs sore from fatigue. 
It is especially good, if warmed, for bathing the chest and 
throat to remove the soreness produced by colds. 


—Anna Griscom. 


Original in Goop HousEKEREPING. 
How To MAKE A Hacois. 

Parboil a sheep’s pluck and a piece of good lean beef. 
Grate the half of the liver and mince the beef, the lights and 
the remaining half of the liver. Take of good beef suet, half 
the weight of the mixture and mince it with a dozen small, 


firm onions. Toast some oatmeal before the fire for hours, 
till it is of a light brown color and perfectly dry. Less than 
two teacupfuls will not do for this meat. Spread the mince 
on a board, and strew the meal lightly over it, with a high sea- 
soning of pepper, salt and a little cayenne, well mixed. Have 
a haggis-bag, perfectly clean, and see that there be no thin 
part in it, else the labor may be lost by its bursting. Put in 
the meat, with as much good beef gravy or strong broth as 
will make it a thick stew. Be careful not to fill the bag too 
full, but allow the meat room to swell; add the juice of a 
lemon or a little vinegar; press out the air and sew up the 
bag; prick it with a large needle, when it first swells in the 
pot, to prevent it from bursting ; let it boil, but not violently, 
for three hours. 

Remarks: A blind man cannot by any effort of the im- 
agination conceive color—nor can any man alive conceive a 
haggis, without having it submitted to the senses. It takes 
possession of the palate. The eater forgets for the time 
being all other tastes ; his tongue feels enlarged in his mouth. 
It is more fibrous, also more porous. There is a harmonious 
call among tongue, palate and insides of the cheeks. The very 
eyes have a gust, and the ears are somewhat dull of hearing, 
trying totaste. The stomach receives without effort and 
enjoys such delight that one scarcely knows when, how or 
why he has ceased to eat, and continues to eye the haggis- 
bag with grateful affection, commands the waiter to behave 
kindly to it, and when removed, follows it out of the room with 
silent benediction. —Miss F. Smith. 


Original in Goop MOUSEKEERPING. 
IcE-CREAM. 

Many recipes for ice-creams, and ices, require that the 
milk should be boiled; this is a great waste of time. A 
recipe which has been used satisfactorily for years, may be 
prepared, frozen and packed in a half-hour. 


Break four eggs into a quart measure, and beat thoroughly, 
whites and yolks together ; into the same pour one-half pint, ora little 
more, of milk, and fill the measure up with cream (if a /ztt/e sour 
it will not taste after sweetening); stir up thoroughly and pour 
into a large bowl, and sweeten to taste with powdered or pulverized 
sugar, and flavor; rinse the freezer and pour in the mixture; pack 
immediately in ice broken as small as walnuts, and with plenty of 
rock salt.- If there is time enough, let it stand a while to get 
colder; if hurried, it may be frozen at once. If there is more 
cream at hand, more may be used; if less, use one more egg—but 
the rule of “ half-cream and half-milk, four eggs to a quart,” is an 
excellent foundation. 

A quart before freezing makes more than a quart of ice- 
cream. In fruit time almost any fruit, peaches, berries, or 
bananas may be added; one banana, well-beaten to a pulp, is 
enough for a quart of cream ;—one-quarter of a pound of 
macaroons will make a very nice cream if added to a quart 
of the recipe. Indeed, with some little thought and care 
a nice ice may be prepared once a week with almost no 
extra expense. The addition of preserved fruits and syrups 
makes the time required for freezing longer. For lemon or 
orange-ice, make a s¢rong lemonade, or orangeade, and freeze. 
In all ices be careful to have very sweet, as they are less 
sweet after freezing. —/J.C. 8S. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
CHILLI SAUCE. 

Scald and peel 12 large ripe tomatoes. Also peel and chop 
with tomatoes four good-sized onions. Put mixture in pre- 
serving kettle; stir in half a cup of vinegar, half a cup of 
sugar, a tablespoonful each of allspice, cloves and cinnamon, 
a grated nutmeg, a pinch of cayenne pepper, and half a table- 
spoonful of salt. Boil one hour and bottle. A good meat 
sauce. —Mary M. Todd. 


Goop HouSEKEFPING. 


HALF A DOZEN APPLE DUMPLINGS. 

At a Farmers’ Picnic, held at Worthington, Mass., Thursday, 
August 21, 1890, E. R. Brown of Elmwood, IIl., a native of Worth- 
ington, read the following: “ Allow me to dish up briefly for you, 
in rhyme, my favorite fruit, the apple. I call my little poem, ‘ Apple 
Dumplings,’ and it shall be my good-bye to you, to this delightful 
rustic scene, to this panoramic sweep of hills, and to the dear 
mountain brooks that to-day whisper unutterable things to me as 
they did long years ago to my boyish imagination.” 


DUMPLING No. 1. 
THE APPLE Is KING. 


I sing not the fruitage of old Yucatan, 
The citrus of Spain, or the plums of Japan; 
The Florida orange may glow in the South, 
The peach of New Jersey may melt in your mouth ; 
The broad-breasted quince has a heavenly smell, 
And I love California’s apricots well ; 
Bananas of Nassau and Malaga grapes, 
In clustering richness and ravishing shapes,— 
They’re beautiful all, but bepraise them who will, 
A ruddy old monarch outranks them all still : 
A fruit universal, coeval with man : 
’Tis the blessed old APPLE; gainsay it who can. 
DUMPLING No. 2. 
Some NAMED VARIETIES. 
Of the spherical beauties inspiring my verse, 
It makes my mouth water the names to rehearse ; 
It calls up the flavors, the scents and the joys 
Of seedlings beloved by the barefooted boys ; 
The tree by the roadside, the scrub by the stream, 
With fruit at whose tartness a blue jay would scream. 
The “ Dub Stem,” the ‘* Long Stem,”’ and ‘* Water-core Sweet,”’ 
** Spice Apple and Pig Nose,”—O what a rich treat 
To the hungry boy’s teeth in the brave long ago, 
A relish no well-pampered palate can know. 
Boys claimed them and named them, and boys, with the worm 
And the squirrel, were joined in an apple-grab firm ; 
And the names of the ruby-cheeked seedlings we knew 
To shape and to flavor were fitting and true. 
E’en the catalogue names it is pleasant to hear, 
Which glibly the peddler pours into your ear. 
There’s the famous ‘* Fameuse,’’—she’s Canadian, you know,— 
In a bright crimson vest wraps her bosom of snow ; 
The “ Roman Stem,” every-day, plain and humdrum, 
And the Maiden’s Blush,” tender and juicy { yum, yum !) 
The acid old spinster, the “‘ Be//fower Yellow,” 
Looks down with contempt on that kindly old fellow, 
The “* Raméo,”’ and warns him to keep proper distance, 
While “ Jonathan” laughs at her threats of resistance. 
Respectable “‘ Baldwin ” gets red in the face, 
But swears by Pomona’s whole catalogued race 
That naught but sweet cider he smells of or touches, 
But leaves “ Sops of Wine”’ to the “ Oldenberg Duchess.” 


DUMPLING No. 3. 
THE ORCHARD. 

The old-fashioned orchard in memory dear, 
Its bloom is the glory of all the round year; 
There lover may loiter with innocent lass 
And no one shall startle with ‘‘ Keep off the grass!"’ 
There the oriole flashes in black and bright gold, 
While cat-bird and blue-jay with jealousy scold. 
And well you may know, by the clubs in its top, 
What tree bears the earliest, toothsomest crop. 
Her tent in the branches the canker-worm pitches— 
A tent-maker skillful who never drops stitches,— 
Her children uncounted squirm forth from the nest 
To gorge on green leafage and never to rest 
Till the farmer’s old musket invites them to stop, 
Or the woodpecker gobbles them into his crop. 


DUMPLING No. 6, 


DUMPLING No. 4. 


THE APPLE PARING BEE. 


T recall now the days when ’twas Puritan creed 

In garret and cellar to store against need : 

Dried boneset for sickness, and pork for the spider, 
Blue yarn for mittens, and jars of boiled cider ; 

But chief in the list was the rich “ apple sass,”’ 

Well flavored with quinces or wild sassafras, 

Not less than a barrel to last all the year,— 

On company days ’twas the pride of our cheer. 

To its making the matron invited a legion, 

The rustics and maidens of all the wide region, 

Like “ quiltings””’ or “ raisings’’ and “‘ huskings ”’ so free ; 
But best of them all was the famed “ Apple Bee.” 
There swift fly the hours, full of innocent mirth, 
There pedigree plays second fiddle to worth, 

There Jane with pink fingers sweet apples is paring, 
While Jonathan quarters and cores, often daring 

A long coil of peeling to toss o’er his head, 

To fall in initials as fateful when read, 


- As the Delphian Oracle’s awe-striking token,— 


Two J’s in a looping that cannot be broken. 

When the sun of October paints leafage and apple 

With russet and crimson and brindle and dapple, 

And, mixing fresh tints on a calm evening sky, 

Puts a flush on the “ Fulton’’ and stripes on the ‘ Spy,” 
How fragrant the heaps that for cellar or mill, 

Lie under the trees, and the wonder grows stil! 

That families small many barrels must store 

Of cider,—for vinegar,—same as of yore! 

E’en the cider mill teaches of nature the law, 

Some blessings are sweetest when drawn through a straw; 
The smaller the apple and redder the skin 

The better the cider that’s hidden within. 


DUMPLING NO. 5. 


APPLE Pir. 
O the hot Apple pie! ’tis a work of high art, 


Regaling the senses and warming the heart. 

Now list, while I give you a precious prescription 

For building a pie worth the poet’s description : 

Right deftly the fruit, tart and tender, bestow 

On a wide snowy sheet of the liveliest dough, 

White sugar and nutmeg sift on with neat fingers : 
Touch lightly, work quickly,—no true artist lingers :— 
Next a slice of sweet butter, some cinnamon dust, 

And now with dexterity lay the top crust, 

And away to the oven, thence soon to appear 

In a cloud of rich fragrance, the table to cheer, 

’Tis the Yanlsee’s delight; but to make it complete 
There’s an old and wise adage I beg to repeat, 

That the best apple pie, if it’s served without cheese, 

Is like giving a kiss, and—omitting the squeeze ! 

When work is all done, quick they sweep every scrap up, 
And round the big chimney the old game of ‘‘ snap up” 
Rolls on through the best room, hall, spare room and kitchen, 
Till gran’ther’s cracked voice cries, “ Look out for the britchin’!"’ 
Then the jolly old fiddle, oft counted profane, 

Shrieks out with a lively old “ shave-her-down”’ strain, 
**Zip Coon,” “ Soldier’s Joy,”’ or ** Virginia Reel,” 

With a shuftle of pumps and a clatter of heel, 

Till the welcome announcement, “ Refreshment is nigh !"” 
Great pitchers of cider and acres of pie! 


AND Last. 
When Jupiter had his “‘ swell wedding,’’ we’re told, 
Hesperian maidens brought apples of gold 
By the apronful, love for the gay bride to prove, 
And a smile of approval to win from old Jove. 
But what, pray, are apples of gold to compare 
With the “ Astrachan”’ juicy, or “ McIntosh”’ rare ? 
Then cheers for King Apple, red, golden, and streaked, 
Elliptical, spherical, spheroid or peaked, 
Sub-acid, mild, bitter, or spiced like sweet pickle, 
Or sours that would sharpen the teeth of a sickle,— 
Hurrah for King Apple! for pleasure or gain, 
For health and for beauty O long may he reign! 


Goon HousSKKEEPING, 


THE Cozy CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner’’ department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


BREAD FROM WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some one please give in your magazine a recipe for making 
bread from Whole Wheat Flour, with compressed yeast, and oblige 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. A SUBSCRIBER. 


AUTHOR WANTED. 
Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some of your readers tell me who is the author of the poem 
called “ My Lambs.” I believe the first line begins, “1 love them 
so,” etc. A SUBSCRIBER. 

NEWARK, N. J. 


WHY WILL JELLY DO SO? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Why is it that jelly sometimes does not harden but is like a car- 
_amel, rather sticky? Is it boiled too long after the sugar is in? 
Will some one wise in jelly-making please reply ? 


ROCKFORD, ILL. Mrs. E. W.C. 


SERVING RAW OYSTERS. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING please answer this 
question? Is it proper to use oyster plates for home use, where the 
plates are moulded to fit about four or five oysters? Or if anything 
is preferable? Please state how to serve raw oysters ? 

Our WEsT. H. M. M. 


BED-BUGS AND FLEAS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

I should like to ask through “ THE Cozy Corner,” how much 
quicksilver S. J. B. of Medford, Mass., uses with white of egg in 
her bed-bug remedy? Also, can any one tell me how I can get rid 
of fleas? I find them everywhere, and I have tried everything I 
can think of. Mrs. M. L. 

DORCHESTER, MAss. 


TO CAN GREEN VEGETABLES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In reply to the lady who wishes to know how to can vegetables, 
such as pease, corn, etc.,in glass jars, let me say: Prepare them 
same as for boiling, place them in the jars, and fill the jars with cold 
water; after putting on the cover, turn the jars down in a kettle of 
cold water—or wash-boiler if a large number of jars are used. 
Then put them over the fire and do7/ until the water ts seen to boil 
in the jars. Let them stand in hot water until cool enough to handle 
easily. If carefully prepared after this rule the contents will keep 


well. Mrs. A. S. W. 
WESTFORD, MAss. 


A FEW HOUSEHOLD GLEANINGS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

My work for the day is all “done up,” and while restfully musing, 
watching the stars grow thick as “ blackberries,” I decide to sub- 
mit a few facts of my gleaning to the inexperienced : 

1. If you are preserving pears and wish to enhance their delicate 
flavor, just boil in the syrup some ginger root. The ground ginger 
will do as far as flavor is concerned, but it shows, and of course 
you want the syrup perfectly clear. 

2. If you want to make squash pies, and eggs are scarce and 
dear, substitute rolled soda crackers for the eggs, say one to each 
pie. Season particularly well—don’t forget the salt—and if not 
just as good as the original, it is excellent, nevertheless. 

3. If you are one of the great majority, your own cook, cham- 
ber-maid, footman and butler, and your feet ache dreadfully after 
the thousand and one steps to be taken each day, just leave off 


your black hose, and relief will follow. Oh, yes, and don’t wear 
run-over boots ; have the heels removed, button snugly over instep 
and ankle, and this will not seem such a hard world after all. 


Yours sympathetically, W. B.C. 
SoutH Boston. 


SELECTED HOUSEHOLD MISOELLANY. 


WomeEN More EconoMIcAL THAN MEN. 

A Washington street banker says: “My observation brings 
me to the conclusion that women who are thrown upon their own 
exertions manage better than men, and will save a little ont of a 
small income where a man would give up, take to drink or commit 
suicide. A man thinks it beneath his manhood to make a less 
deposit than $5. A poor woman with two or three children to 
support, will wash, iron, cook and nurse, take in from $6 to $10a 
week for the same, support her little household, buy her children 
an occasional toy or a little candy, keep her house looking tidy, 
herself presentable, pay her rent, and make a deposit here weekly 
of from 50 cents up to $1. I never see one of those pale-faced, 
tired-out looking women at the window that I do not feel like going 
out and saying something to encourage her. 

“T don’t have much time to read, but I do not believe there are 
any such stories in print as I could tell you, if it were proper to do 
so. Women stand misfortune better thanmen. Thatis my ob- 
servation. I was inone of the savings banks that went under in 
this city several years ago. The poor women who were the losers 
were the heroines. While some of the men who lost raved, went 
mad, took to drink, and some committed suicide, the poor women 
went on silent and sorrowful, beginning life again penniless.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


PROPER CLOTHING. 


No one will deny the position, second to none, which dress 
occupies in the administration of necessity, comfort and conven- 
ience to mankind, and yet one does constantly overlook it, by 
ignoring all its claims, except as they are imposed by fashion. The 
idea of the real purpose of clothing enters little into the purchas- 
ing of material for, or the making of, a new gown. If it meet the 
demand of the times in fabric, texture, and color, it is taken re- 
gardless whether or not its heat-conductive or non-conductive 
qualities are suited to the season or to the person’s relative cold 
or warm “ bloodedness ”; and in the style advised by the mod/ste 
to set off a good figure or conceal a poor one, it is made, regard- 
less of the health, comfort, or convenience of the wearer. 

The absurdities of this custom will send one for an afternoon's 
promenade on a hot summer’s day, in an au fazt broadcloth street 
suit, heavily garnished, and in the cool of the evening to a lawn 
party, in the thinnest of thin mull draperies, half-denuded of the 
underclothing in the bargain, the better to show off the round 
whiteness of arms and throat, more than suggested through veil- 
ings of filmy lace. The appropriateness of the garment to the 
condition of the weather or the wearer seems never to be taken 
into consideration. 

Now it does not signify that because a dress is suitable for one 
season, it is equally suitable for another; or even that a garment 
perfectly comfortable for one stage of aday’s wear may meet the 
requirements of another portion of the same day. Changes in the 
clothing should be made in conformity to changes in the tem- 
perature, even in the course of a few hours; for it is no rare thing 
in our climate for a day to run the gauntlet of 40 degrees’ 
difference. Neither can thin, sensitive persons emulate with safety 
those through whose veins the rich blood warmly courses, in 
appropriating the coolest of materials, even in the height of the 
heated season. 

Persons who have a care for health and comfort, then (and such 
are generally those who have a care for the exhibition of propriety 
and good sense, also), when they purchase material, will do so 
with a view to the uses to which it is to be put; and reference to 
these uses will be carried out in the making. Other considera- 
tions beside mere appearance will enter into the wearing of 
garments, and they will be changed as many times a day as the 
wearer’s comfort and the state of the weather may necessitate.— 
Good Health. 
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Quick W1rrep. 


Ourer Hours "ii! 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining. 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the writer 
will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize 
284.—AN ANAGRAMMATICAL WALTER SCOTT PARTY. 


From the manner in which answers to the “Anagrammatical 
Walter Scott” prize puzzle (published in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
No. 139) have come in, it is evident that it possesses a “ hardness ” 
beyond the might of some strong minds among the quick witted, 
as up to date not a correct list has been received. Severai have 
failed on only one or two of the characters, and have asked if there 
was not an error in the printing in these particular cases; but 
these same characters—even the Nos. 6, 8 and 18, regarding which 
there has been frequent inquiry—have been correctly reported by 
others, while they, too, failed in another direction. One list was 
incorrect only in the name of one of the novels—a slip of the pen, 
perhaps. Several have sent in simply an acrostic, but no one has, 
as yet, discovered the right one. 

The names to be formed from the 50 Anagrams are the names of 
as many characters in the Waverly novels; the acrostic is to be 
made of the initial letters of these names, but the letters of the 
acrostic will not be found in consecutive order. 

The request made, when this prize puzzle was first published, 
that those who had won a prize in this department within the last 
12 months, should not compete for those offered in that number, 
may now be considered as not in force, and everybody is welcome 
and invited to sharpen his or her wits in studying the faces of 
friends and favorite characters. The same prizes are offered as 
before. 

FIFTY OF WALTER SCOTT’S CHARACTERS. 
. Log wine. 26. To Sam Barry. 
. I sent rails. 27. L. is in goggles. 
- leurla—. 28. Beatrice K. is fair. 
. Blind hare. 29. Violin leader. 
. And leave. 30. Ethel I. de Roice. 
. Gives oil. 31. Pose urchin. 
. All sing; bring the dinner. 32. Try to tell Ren. 
. Bert R. Marroy. 33. Toil, old Mary T. 
. | add a seven. 34. Then in fell our nag. 
. Grand linen wedding. 35- Bel, we hope for May. 
. A very rich darn. 36. New oar. 
. Then Ellen B. died. 37. Pleat eight and ten. 
. Men, try honor. 38. Then say horn. 
. Ray Grinel is freckled. 39. Note the ring. 
. Fall big, green tree. 40. I draw Nellie Wing. 
. Ten black mice see U, kit. . Read list, Marie. 
- Yell ye owl. - Honora F. Bierman. 
. Art ill, O Lu! . I soon blasted. 

Bud lock. . Fair truck. 

. Rab’s rough shirt. . Picture of Baron Rost. 

. Or dream angel. . La brave Elsie. “ 

. Hen ate salt. . O, Tom sank cords of wood. 
. Ah, it cures an ox. . The farmer Joe. 

. An Earl rode well. 49. Oh! a vine. 

. As fine feed. 50. Oh, if Ben Cabbot ate. 


For the first correct list of the names of the above anagram- 
hidden characters, the names of the novels in which they may be 
found, and the acrostic, a Prize of $3 will be given. A Second 
Prize, of a year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING, will be 
given for the first correct list of the names of the characters and 
the novels; and a Third Prize of any one of the 10 bound volumes 
of Goop HousEKEEPING, for the first correct rendering of the 
acrostic. But one prize, however, will be given any one person, 
unless his or her list is the only correct one received. 

Write very plainly, putting each name opposite the number as- 


signed its anagram. Write the acrostic in a sentence by itself. 
Do not copy off the Anagrams. 

In awarding the prizes, precedence will be determined by date of 
postmark, therefore, in order to further chances of success, prompt- 
ness is necessary. 


285.—ROSABEL’S PICTURE-BOOK. 

Rosabel is explaining to her little friend Laura the pictures in 
her new picture-book. In Rosabel’s answers may be found hidden 
the name of the object about which she is telling Laura. 

1. Laura—What is that little animal in the corner of the picture ? 

Rosabel—That is a kind of animal which A. Reed caught one 
day in a trap, in England, last year. 

2. Laura—What is it eating ? 

Rosabel—Aunt Cornelia ordered some of it the other day. 

3. Laura—What is that strange looking thing near him? 

Rosabel—It is something which when seen standing on a thorn, 
Billie Jameson thought it was a new kind of flowering plant. 

4. Laura—What kind of a tree is that beside the road? 

Rosabel—The kind of which that handsome little writing-desk 
Will owns was made. 

5. Laura—What is that under the tree? 

Rosabel—Something made before the horse-car, to which people 
living in the country sometimes hitch oxen. 

6. Laura—In this picture, what has that man by the gate in his 
hand? 

Rosabel—If you had one to carry to papa (ill-fortune has over- 
taken him) he might find it useful. 

7. Laura—What has he in it? 

Rosabel—It is heaping full of something that even if not good to 
eat, would at least appear so to be. 


8. Laura—What is that animal in this picture ? 
Rosabel—You would hop on your toes with great delight should 
some one make you a present of one. 


g. Laura—What is that boy playing with? 
Rosabel—If you had one you would want to play too. 
H. A. R. Linn. 


286.—A PALINDROMIC SQUARE. 
Ig 11 2 
5 0 © 6 
7 0 0 8 
3 1012 4 
Fill the square so that it will read from left to right, from right 
to left, and down or up, using only three different letters and two 
different words ; that is, from 1 to 2, 2 to 1, 1 to 3, 3 to 1, 3 to 4, 4 to 
3. 2 to 4 and 4 to2, read a woman’s name; from 5 to 6, 6 to 5, 7 to8, 
8 to 7, 9 to 10, 10 to 9, 11 to 12 and 12 to 11, read “ the time of great- 
est brilliancy.” 


287.—CHARADE. 
My frst is a prophet, 
My second is a fish ; 
My whole, a summer garment, 


Any color you wish. M. W. b. 


288.—BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


1. What prophet was commanded by God to weep not, on the 
death of his wife? 


2. Where is the sentence recorded, “ But God shall shoot at 
them with an arrow?” 


3. Who despised her husband for dancing ? 
4. Who had 15 years added to his life in answer to prayer? 


PUZZLES IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING NO. 139. 
274.—CHARADE., 
Auswer—Buck-wheat. 
275.—GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


Answers—t. Day-ton. 2. Spring-field. 3. May. 
5. Virginia. 6. Spring-field. 7. Snake. 


4. Florence. 


276.—WORD DIVISIONS. 


Answers—1. Tan-gram. 2. House-keeping. 3. Fox-grape. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


“IN SEPTEMBER.” 
“ The slanting sun shines softly on the hills 
Where lift the glittering domes of green and 
gold; 
The hush of forest cities, tranced and still, 
Creeps out upon the gray and tangled wold. 


“ Half-heard, uncertain rustlings fill the air 
Among the trees and on the crisp, warm 
ground, 
Which to the soul recall some joy or care, 
Made quick by feeling rather than by sound. 


“The wild blackberry bushes’ mottled green 
Glows with the touch of wine upon its leaves; 

Her silkenthreads that stretch their glossy sheen, 
From stem to stem, the careful spider weaves. 


‘* The mullein stalks, disconsolate and lean, 
Look idly on their shadows all the day— 
Poor lingering ghosts that haunt the changing 
scene 
Where summer’s silent feet have passed away. 


‘*The loosened leaves fall circling far and near, 
Down to the silence of the woodland road, 

And on the pool by which the unyoked steer 
Stands now, forgetful of the stinging goad. 


“Along their homeward path the cattle graze, 
Amid the cadence of their answering bells, 

Soft silhouettes against the evening haze 
Which rises now from out the dreamy dells. 


“* The scarlet berries on the dogwood’s stem 
Grow bright and deepen with a ruddier glow, 

The shadows lengthen from the forest’s hem, 
And soft the cooling airs begin to blow. 


‘Oh, wistful days of melancholy joy, 
That breathe in music tones of sweet despair, 
Rich with the beauty that must yet destroy, 
Bright with the darkness, languishing but 
fair— 


‘*Days when the spirit with the vision turns 
From cloud to cloud, from changing tree to 
tree, 
From field to forest, and the full heart yearns 
For something—God knows what—that can- 
not be! 


“ Mayhap the rose is lovelier that it fades, 
The daisy fairer for the mower’s scythe; 
Perhaps it is the gloom of nightly shades 
That makes the songs of morning seem so 
blithe. 


“ Shall then the soul that knows not but toglean 


Its few short joys from thorns of biting pain, 
Be happier finding fields forever green 
And flowers that cannot die to bloom again? 


“ Perhaps—perhaps—and Kéfe is nothing more ; 
Perhaps it is a dream that dies away, 
Like echoes lost on some forgetful shore, 
In endless silence of a twilight day.” 
— Unidentified. 


WHEN SAM’WEL LED THE SINGIN’. 
Of course I love the House o’ God, 
But I don’t feel to hum there 
The way I useter do, afore 
New fangled ways had come there. 
Though things are finer now, a heap, 
My heart it keeps a clingin’ 
To our big, bare old meetin’-house, 
Where Sam’wel led the singin’. 


1 ’low it’s sorter solemn-like 
To hear the organ peelin’ ; 

It kinder makes yer blood run cold, 
An’ fills ye full o’ feelin’. 


But, somehow, it don’t tech the spot— 
Now, mind ye’ I ain’t slingin’ 

No slurs—ez that bass viol did 
When Sam’ wel led the singin’. 


I tell ye what, when he struck up 
The tune, an’ Sister Hanner 
Put in her purty treble—eh? 
That’s what you'd call sopranner— 
Why, all the choir, with might an’ main, 
Set to, an’ seemed a flingin’ 
Their hull souls out with ev’ry note, 
When Sam’wel led the singin’. 


An’, land alive, the way they’d race 
Thro’ grand old Coronation!” 
Each voice a’ chasin’ t’other round, 
It jes’ beat all creation! 
T allus thought it must a’ set 
The bells o’ Heaven a-ringin’, 
To hear us ‘‘ Crown Him Lord of All,” 
When Sam’wel led the singin’. 


Folks didn’t sing for money then ; 
They sung because "twas in ’em 
An’ must come out. I useter feel— 
If Parson couldn’t win ’em 
With preachin’ an’ with prayin’ an’ 
His everlastin’ dingin’— 
That choir’d fetch sinners to the fold, 
When Sam’wel led the singin’. 
— Boston Globe. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


“Come, little leaves,’’ said the wind one day— 
“Come o’er the meadows with me, and play ; 
Put on your dresses of red and gold ; 

Summer is gone, and the days grow cold.” 


Soon as the leaves heard the wind’s loud call, 
Down they came fluttering, one and all ; 

Over the brown fields they danced and flew, 
Singing the soft little sengs they knew: 


“Cricket, good-bye; we’ve been friends sc 
long! 

Little brook, sing us your farewell song— 

Say you are sorry to see us go; 

Ah! you will miss us, right well we know. 


** Dear little lambs, in your fleecy fold, 
Mother will keep you from harm and cold. 
Fondly we’ve watched you in vale and glade ; 
Say, will you dream of our loving shade ?”’ 


Dancing and whirling, the little leaves went, 
Winter had called them and they were content, 
Soon fast asleep in their earthly beds, 
The snow laid a coverlet over their heads. 
—George Coon. 
4 


THAT BRIGHT OCTOBER DAY. 


We wandered forth together, 
In that bright October weather, 
When the mist hung o’er the dawning like a 
sivery bridal veil. 
All her rosy blushes stealing 
Through the folds, but half revealing— 
As we wandered on together 
In that bright October weather, 
Through each tear-wet, sparkling meadow, and 
each sweet, inviting dale. 
Then we wandered back together, 
In the bright October weather, 
When through tree-tops full the sheen of moon- 
beams telling us the way. 
When the glints of stars were peeping, 
And the dewy cloudlets weeping. 
Years have come, with pleasures teeming, 
Years have passed in idle dreaming, 
But my love, my love, ne’er more shall come 
that bright October day. 
—Omaha Bee. 


THE TIME OF THE GOLDEN-ROD. 


Whispering winds kiss the hills of September, 
Thistledown phantoms drift over the lawn; 

Red glows the ivy, like a ghost-lighted ember, 
Shrouded in mist breaks the slow-coming 

dawn ; 

Sunlighted vistas the woodland discloses, 

Sleeping in shadow the still lake reposes, 

Gone is the summer, its sweets and its roses— 
Harvest is past and the summer is gone. 


Platntively sighing, the brown leaves are falling, 

Sadly the wood-dove mourns all the day long; 
In the dim starlight the katydids, calling, 

Hush into slumber the brook and its song. 
Gone are the sowers and ended their weeping, 
Gone are the gleaners and finished the reaping, 
Blossoms and bees with the song-bird are sleep- 

ing— 

Harvest is ended and summer is gone. 

—Robert J. Burdette. 


HARVEST-TIME. 
Across the sunlit fields the reapers come, 
Bearing the garnered sheaves in gladsume 
train, 
And in a long procession, one by one, 
Singing a melody, some sweet refrain ; 
And far beyond, the distant meadows’ green 
Stretches in beauty o’er the summer main; 
From sky to sky a vast expanse is seen 
Of wondrous fields on fields of golden grain. 


Ho, lads! for the harvest-time, 
When the reapers sing 
And the echoes ring 

In the tone of the merry chime. 


The ebbing clouds of night have shadowed far 
The leafy wood and purple mountain’s height, 
Till silently above, each glorious star 
Waxes and wanes within the somber night; 
And when the harvest-moon, like some romance, 
Breaks through the darkness and the gloom 
of night, 
Upon the green the joyful reapers dance 
To music when the summer stars are bright. 


Ho, lads! for the harvest-time, 
When the reapers sing, 
When the echoes ring 
In the tone of a merry chime. 
—Mabel Hayden. 


IF WE HAD THE TIME. 


If I had the time to find a place 

And sit me down full face to face 
With my better self that stands no show 
In my daily life that rushes so ; 

It might be then I would see my soul 

Was stumbling still toward the shining goal ; 
I might be nerved by the thought sublime— 

If I had the time. 


If I had the time to let my heart 
Sneak out and take in my life a part, 
To look about and to stretch a hand 
To comrade quartered in no-luck land ; 
Ah, God! if I might but just sit still 
And hear the note of the whip-poor-will, 
I think that my wish with God’s would rhyme— 
If I had the time! 


If I had the time to learn from you 

How much for comfort my word could do ; 
And I told you then of my sudden will 
To kiss your feet when I did you ill— 

If the tears aback of the bravado 

Could force their way and let you know— 
Brothers, the souls of us all would chime— 

If we had the time! 
— Unidentified. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., SEPTEMBER 27, 1890. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousREREPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for GoopD HousgkKREPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 


Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News | 


Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 


cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 

Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 

Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 

Louis ; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 

Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 

Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Canada. 


Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Witt PLEASE Note Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other~papers of same* issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. Ad] manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Our “ Student of Human Strength and Weakness” tells in this 
number of “The Use and Care of Shoes.” Doubtless if the sug- 
gestions of this careful writer are heeded, enough will be saved 
every year, in the shoe bills of the family, to pay the subscription 
price of Goop HousrEKEEPING. That would certainly be a very 
economical way of securing nearly a thousand broad pages of inter- 
esting reading matter for the members of the household each year. 

The offices of “The Good Nurse” are carefully set forth by M. 
D. Sterling, who shows how that very helpful assistant of the phy- 
sician cares for the comfort of the ill in relation to visitors, medi- 
cines, diet and personal cheer—the latter sometimes most im- 
portant of all. 

Marion Thorne tells interestingly of a “ Kitchen Treasure” who 
liked to live with good looking folks, but eventually found even a 
more attractive condition. It is a life picture, which will not be 
least appreciated where similar realities are common. 

Then come a batch of “ Good and Harmless Toilet Suggestions,” 


giving in few words many facts which readers of Goop Housr- 


KEEPING will like to know. 

“Practical Window Gardening” is the subject treated by M. J. 
Plumstead, and now that the autumn flowers are with us this takes 
a special interest. This paper is devoted to the preparation of the 
window, and is full of good advice. 

The little article which follows relates to the subject for which 
this journal was named, and while brief it is a solid nugget of ster- 
ling truth and sound common sense. 

Belle Ford has written, and the artist has deftly illustrated, “A 
Pretty Wedding Gift”—one which is inexpensive, beautiful, yet 
out of the commonplace line of such presents. 

“ Dress—Its Proprieties and Abuses,” is compiled from the late 
Dr. J. G. Holland’s writings, and Goop HOUSEKEEPING could pre- 
sent no wiser or truer words than those of this true friend of the 
true woman. 

In the line of “ Amateur Entertainments,” Isabella Laning Can- 
dee tells graphically the details of an Adirondack camp, a Florida 
camp, a Cascarone party and a Spider-web party—by the way, being 
the latest popularity in the social circles of the large cities. 

“Delightful Dainties from My Great Aunt’s Larder,” which 
bears the signature of Ruth Argyle, will need for readers of Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING no other indorsement. 

Other articles relating to the household are “ Facts Worth 
Knowing ;” “Southern Johnny Cake,” by Rebecca Cameron, giv- 
ing some Cape Fear recipes; and “ Some Late Summer Dishes,” 
by Martha B. Tausig. 

In “Woman’s Work and Wages,” another paper is given by 
Mrs. Campbell to the question, “ Why is there Objection to Do- 
mestic Service?” A symposium of answers to the inquiry is pre- 
sented, and they should be read as the honest expression of con- 
victions from those vitally interested in the subject. 

In poetry, we think the standard will be found even higher than 
usual. “Autumn,” by Walter M. Hazeltine, leads; then we hav. 
“The Stopping of the Stage,” a unique fancy by Ralph H. Shaw; 
“Favorite Walks,” by E. A. P. H.; a rhyming recipe for “ Peach 
Custard,” by Lizzie M. Hadley; “That Commonplace Woman,” 
by Rose Seelye Miller; and “ Aftermath,” by Josephine Canning. 

Then there is the Kitchen Table, always spread, with “ plenty 
more in the pantry.” 

“ As I Shelled the Pease,” in No. 139 of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
should have been signed “ Helen Percy,” instead of the signature 
there given. 


; 
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THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 


ComPILED Bits OF HOUSEHOLD FACT AND FANCY. 


Enjoyment stops where indolence begins. 

True politeness is perfect ease and freedom. 

A man should never tell tales of himself to his own disadvantage. 

To cure and heal a running sore, apply alum water twice a day. 

There is no killing the suspicion that deceit has once begotten.— 
George Eliot. 

To take out spots from wash goods, rub them with yolk of egg 
before washing. 

We judge men by our own standard; judge our nearest and dear- 
est often wrong.— 7hackeray. 

The first joke: Adam—What kind of an apple was that you 
gave me? Eve—An early fall. 

Eggs can be more quickly beaten by adding a pinch of salt, which 
cools them so that they froth rapidly. 

Men who cannot pay the ordinary expenses of their households 
have no right to belong to high-cost clubs. 

The person, man or dog, who has a conscience, is eternally con- 
demned to some degree of humbug.— Stevenson. 

Any method which will keep the air from the inside of the shell 
will preserve the eggs for a certain length of time. 

“ Are you carrying a mortgage on your house?” “Yes, and, 
strange to say, I’m carrying it because I can’t lift it.” 

If fruit stains are washed in tepid water, they will generally come 
out. It’s the putting them in suds that sets the color. 

Selfishness is the meanest and most contemptible of all vices— 
other people’s selfishness, that is— Somerville Journal. 

‘Has your girl a keen sense of the ridiculous?” “Yes, she 
laughs all the time I am with her.”—Detrott Free Press. 

“ How did you enjoy your vacation?” “Oh, I had a great time. 
Couldn’t go to work when I got back, I was so broke up.” 

Cold potatoes should never be thrown away, as they can be used 
in a variety of ways for the preparation of appetizing dishes. 

Captain—You’ll be all right when you get your sea legs. Passen- 
ger—Oh, it isn’t my legs. If I had a sea stomach, I could do with- 
out the legs. 

It is well there is no one without a fault, for he would not havea 
friend in the world; he would seem to belong to a different spe- 
cies.—Haszlitt. 

By examining the tongue of a patient, a physician discovers the 
disease of the body, and by the same means a philosopher discovers 
the disease of the mind. 


Housekeeper—Nora, you must always sweep behind the doors. 
New Servant—Yes’m, I always does. It’s the ’asiest way of get- 
ting the durrit out of sight. 


Painter—I assure you, my dear sir, the portrait of your wife 
will turn out a speaking likeness. Customer—Speaking? Great 
heavens! can’t that be altered? 


“Did your wife listen to your excuses for staying out so late 
last night?” ‘Oh, yes, she listened to me; and then—” “ Then 
what?” “TI listened to her.”— Zhe Jester. 


The best way to fry apples is to halve them, remove core, put 
some butter in frying-pan, and put in the halves the cut side down; 
then add a little water and let boil dry; then fry. 


It often happens that those are the best people whose characters 
have been the most injured by slanderers, as we usually find that 
to be the sweetest fruit which the birds have been pecking at.— 
Pope. 

He—Here are your caramels, and now I suppose I will take those 
kisses you promised me. She—Did I promise you any kisses? 
I1e—Of course you did, darling—great Scott, I’ve got you mixed 
up with my other girl! 


The marriage wasn’t a month old, and the young bride and a 
visiting mother sat watching the clock work toward midnight. 
“What is that heavy, broken, uncertain footstep coming up the 
stairs?” said the mother-in-law sternly. “I guess it’s George, 


mamma. You know he always stuttered, and of late it seems to 
have got somehow into his walk.”"—Philadelphia Times. 

“What kind of a man is your new minister?” was asked of a 
resident of Denver. “Just the-kind of a man that might be ex- 
pected to come from the East,” was the disgusted reply. “ He’s a 
dude—he combs his hair.” 

Woman’s mission on earth is something grand and noble, and 
she should be loved, respected and cared for by all mankind, for 
her natural disposition should be as God intended—that of love, 
affection and virtue.—Dante. 

“ For pity’s sake, what is that elocutionist trying todo?” “Why, 
he is trying to illustrate the meaning of that beautiful poem, 
‘ Behind the Spreading Palms,’ by stretching out his hands in front 
of him.”—Burlington Free Press. 

If the baby has cherry cheeks, get her a yellow bonnet; if the 
lilies bloom in her face, select a rose tint to fan them away. The 
small, sallow face may be relieved by a brown braid or brown mus- 
lin hat, brightened with a cluster of field flowers. 


Patient—Doctor, I have sent for you because I want to go to 
Europe. Family Physician—But I cannot. send you to Europe. 
Patient—No, but my husband will if you say it is necessary, and 
mind Doctor, send your bill to me.—Boston Budget. 


“ Now, this work of art, madam,” remarked the dealer “is a re- 
plica of the famous picture in the Corcoran gallery at Washington.” 
“Well,” replied Mrs. Taudree, eying the picture critically, “if 
you'll guarantee that it’s a genuine replica, I’ll take it.” 

People in the country who are annoyed by flies should remember 
that clusters of clover, if hung in a room and left to dry and shed 
their perfume through the air, will drive away more flies than sticky 
saucers of molasses and other fly-traps and fly-papers can ever 
collect. 


Useful napkin rings are made by crocheting them out of old-gold 
macrame cord, and are made glossy and stiff by an application of 
varnish. Work-baskets, waste-paper baskets and whisk-broom 
holders are all durable and pretty made in this way, and brightened 
by bows of ribbon. 

Only a smooth whalebone and a little patience are required for 
the renovation of ostrich feathers. Beginning at the base of the 
feather, draw each frond lightly but firmly between the whalebone 
and the thumb; the firmer the pressure the more emaecte will 
be the curl of the feather. 

Angry citizen—* How much will you take and hone the neigh- 
borhood at once?” Leader of little German band—“ Fifty cents.” 
Angry citizen—“ You ask too much.” Leader of little German 
band—“ Ish dot so ? Vell, I blays von more tune, und den you see 
if dot’s too much.”—Puck. 


When Sir John Herschel was defending the character of astro- 


nomical science in view of an error of nearly 4,000,000 miles in es> 


timating the sun’s distance, the correction was shown to apply to an 
error of observation so small as to be equivalent to the apparent 
breadth of a human hair at a distance of 125 feet. 


Better than a string.—‘ I want something,” said a farmer, as he 
entered a Michigan avenue drug store, the other day. ‘“ Well, what 
is it?” “I didn’t tie a string around my finger, but I guess I can 
get around to it, all the same. What’s the name of the lake below 
us?” “Lake Erie.” “Exactly. What’s the name of the bay 
which the boats run to?” “ Put-in Bay.” “Correct. Now, then, 
who put in there?” “Perry.” “ Straight as a string. I want 10 
cents’ worth of perygoric. My old woman said I’d be sure to for- 
get it, but here’s the proof that I didn’t."—Detrott Free Press. 


Among the ancient Romans it was considered the thing for each 
man to have some particular god to habitually swear by. Some 
swore by Jupiter, others by Mars, and others still by Minerva, and 
so on. Castor and Pollux were usually appealed to as the 
“Twins ”—‘* By Gemini ”—the phrase whence we get our exclama- 
tion, “By Jiminy!” It was thought very improper for Roman 
ladies to swear by the male gods, but they were permitted to take 
the names of the Twins in vain, and also, especially, that of Venus. 
In moments of great aggravation they might go so far as to cry, 
“ Mecastor”—“ By Castor!”” The Greeks swore by the cabbage, 


which was the most prized of vegetables. 
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THE HEAD, THE HANDS, THE FEET. 
A SYMPOSIUM OF PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD PAPERS IN THREE 
DIVvIsIONs. 

I—Tue HEAp—in Six Subdivisions—The Eyes, the Ears, the Hair, the Teeth, 
the Nose, the Complexion. II—Tur Hanps—in Four Subdivisions—Their 
Uses ‘and Abuses, Their General Care and Keep, Treatment of the Finger 
Nails, Hand Coverings. Fext—in Two Subdivisions—F oot Service 
and Foot Wear. 

XI.—SHOES, STOCKINGS, AND RUBBERS. 
sagen. 11 E stocking is entitled to more than 
a passing notice, since its relation 
to the foot and the shoe is so inti- 
mate, and so much of the comfort 
of the former and the satisfaction 
of the latter depend upon it. The 
fit of the stocking must be perfect, 
if that of the shoe is to be tolerable ; 
while nothing is more discomforting 
to a person of sensitive nerves than 
a feeling of wrinkled slouchiness 
about the toes, under the heel, or in 
the hollow of the foot. A great deal depends 
upon properly changing the stockings, both as to 
* their comfort, and the wear which may be ex- 
pected from them. No stocking should be worn for more 
than a day or two without washing, even on the best of feet; 
while in all other cases a daily change should be insisted 
upon. They are then easily cleansed, the proverbial “stitch in 
time” can be taken when it will save the greatest number 
of nines, and at least twice the wear may be looked for which 
will be possible if they are worn till the fibres, dampened by 
absorption, are ground ruthlessly into irrecoverable lint. 

There is a luxury, positive and grateful, in clothing the feet 

each morning with shoes and stockings that are clean, dry 

and perfectly fitted, and the faithful members respond with 
an exhilarating vigor which is too pleasing to be remanded to 
special and rare occasions. 

As to the quality and material of the stocking to be worn, so 
much must necessarily depend upon the current fashion, the 
physical temperament of the person, and the occupation, 
that common sense and an appreciation of the needs of each 
individual must be the only adequate criterion. But in gen- 
eral the principles which have been urged in regard to shoes 
apply with equal force here. The foot should be kept warm 
and comfortable—this in all cases is the first requisite. Stock- 
ings which do not meet this demand are to be discarded, and 
those selected which have the proper qualities. If a worsted 
or a woolen stocking is more comfortable and satisfactory, 
let it be worn; but to many people a firm, well-made cotton 
article is by far the most satisfactory. This is especially the 
case with people employed in-doors, whose feet would be very 
uncomfortable if clad in wool. Perspiration, even in very 
moderate degree, will dampen the stockings to a point where 
exposure to the outer and cooler air will insure a chill, re- 


sulting in colds, with all their attendant evils. Let it again be 
repeated that a cotton stocking can be thick, firm and warm, 
as well as the reverse; while worsted and woolen, if care be 
taken in the selection, may be light, soft and cool, provided 
the right material is used. 

In color, nearly everything is worn, except white—the latter, 
indeed, is worn, though it is held by most people to be out of 
taste (as well as out of fashion). It is, infact, a maxim among 
shoe dealers that a woman wearing a white stocking will want 
a cheap shoe; while black stockings and the best grade of 
shoes are naturally associated. Black is indeed the fashion- 
able color at this time, to an unusual degree, but it is regarded 
with distrust by some purchasers on account of the liability, 
real or supposed, of fading. It is claimed by those who 
should know that the original washing may be so done as to 
prevent much of the fading. The formula is thus given: 
“Both cotton and woolen should always be washed before 
they are worn. Lay them all night to soak in cold water. 
Wash them next day by themselves in two waters, warm, but 
not hot, the soap being previously rubbed into the water so as 
to form a lather before the stockings are put in, and mixing 
with the first water a tablespoonful of gall. Then rinse them, 
first in lukewarm water, until the dye ceases to come out and 
the last water is colorless. Stretch them, and hang them out 
immediately in the air to dry as fast as possible.” 

There are certain feet that require much lighter dressing 
than the majority, to guard against undue heat, often accom- 
panied with swelling and excruciating pain. In fact, they re- 
quire a liberal ventilation, such as may be secured in fullest 
measure by the use of light stockings and low, roomy shoes. 
The latter not being at all times admissible, their place may 
be most nearly supplied by the cloth-top gaiters, which, while 
once fashionable of and for themselves, are now in demand 
principally for service of this kind. If properly made, 
they are very easy and comfortable for almost any variety of 
tender feet. So far as remedial treatment is concerned, a 
similarity is indicated for nearly all cases, whether from 
natural tenderness, frost-bites, chilblains or excessive perspira- 
tion. Generous and systematc bathing is the foundation of 
all success. An astringent is often necessary, and nothing 
is more satisfactory in this direction than alum. Bathing or 
immersing the feet in warm water in which powdered alum has 
been freely dissolved is highly recommended for tenderness, 
where there is no abrasion of the skin. In other cases, cold 
cream, glycerine diluted with twice its bulk of water, or vase- 
line may be advantageously employed ; especially would this 
be the case with swollen and inflamed joints, due to external 
causes. 

These “external causes” are usually ill-fitting shoes, either 
too large, too small, or mis-shapen. A great many ladies 
have a blind devotion to “the number” of their shoes which 
carries them heroically through a course of self-torture—if 
there is any heroism in such an infliction. From a No.3 toa 
No. 4, is but one-third of an inch ; from 3% to 4, but one-sixth 
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of an inch—a difference which not one eye in a thousand 
could detect unless the two sizes were so placed in contact as 
to show it expressly. Yet among the things which a fashion- 
able young lady will never—no, never—do, is to cross this line. 
A shoe which was 3% (if such a size were possible) might 
be tolerated, but zofa 4. This reluctance is sometimes made 
the subject of deception, which the victims never discover; 
the exoneration being that the end justifies the means. To 
illustrate this, let us suppose a shoe dealer vainly struggling 
over a shoe at least half a size too small for the foot which it 
is intended to clothe. He has a line of goods adapted to 
just such cases, and a shoe is produced. “Just the same 
size,” he explains, in an off-hand way, “ but a little freer fit- 
ting!” Yes, it is the same size, sure enough, for there are 
the figures ; but those figures were not put on the shoe at the 
point of manufacture, nor would it do to verify them by the size~ 
stick. In fact the shoes are just half a size larger than is in- 
dicated by the figures ; but the little ruse of the merchant has 
done its work—has accomplished several things. It has given 
physical comfort to a customer, while flattering her vanity, 
and has secured her future custom, since she can nowhere 
else find a shoe of that size which she can possibly wear—un- 
less the same tactics are pursued. Or, it may be that the 
same end has been reached by having an unnumbered shoe, 
- which, deftly applied to a “prepared” size-stick, has given the 
same result. 

The present habit of walking, which is increasingly popular 
among American ladies, tends to the cultivation of sensible 
ideas regarding foot-wear. For this reason, as well as for its 
own benefits, constitutional and special, it is to be hoped that 
the custom may continue popular for many years tocome. For 
this exercise, especially where hills or mountains are to be in- 
cluded in the trip, there is but one class of shoes that will at all 
meet the requirements. They must be strong and serviceable, 
else they are liable to give way en route, to the consternation of 
the wearer; they must be entirely comfortable, fitting the feet 
well to avoid chafing and soreness on the one hand, but not 
so closely as to prevent the free play of the muscles, causing 
pain and swelling. The heel must be low, firm, and somewhat 
broad, to insure security of footing, since a high, narrow 
heel would be almost sure to result in a wrenched ankle, at 
least, before the trip was over. These shoes are generally 
made of calf-skin, straight goat or dongola kid, very generally 
with patent-leather tips by way of ornament, though some- 
times fancy combinations of leather and cloth are brought 
forward for those who require something different from the 
general pattern. Cork soles are sometimes in demand, more 
especially when there is a liability to dampness and by those 
who object to wearing rubbers, cork being impervious to 
water, light upon the foot, and valuable as a non-conductor. 
With the experience which adults thus obtain, the deduction 
ought to be plain that for children, whose feet are still tender, 
while they are in use so large a portion of the time, it is of 
the utmost importance that the shoes should be of correct 
form and fit. 

In connection with walking, it may be interesting to note 
that one of the latest fashionable fads, that of top boots for 
ladies’ wear, does not relate to walking at all, the dainty pro- 
ductions being more especially intended for driving and sim- 
ilar positions, where the artistic tops may properly be exposed 
to the casual glance of admirers. The fashion is of Spanish 
origin, making its way thence into France, and by natural prog- 
ress to this country. These boots are light in weight, some 
having high heels and others low, while a variety of leather 
is employed, the more popular being of patent-leather, though 
many are made of morocco, with kid toes, the latter often 
highly decorated with colored silk designs in tasteful or fan- 
tastic patterns. 


Attention has already been given to the matter of oiling 
foot-wear, for the purposes of rendering the leather softer 
and more pliable, fitting the foot more perfectly, doing away 
with the liability to crack and break, especially after having 
been wet, and as well fortifying the shoe against the attacks 
of dampness in its varied forms. This matter may be referred 
to again in this connection on account of another advantage 
which it possesses—that of avoiding to a considerable extent 
the use of patent “ dressings,” with which the market abounds, 
and still have the pedal extremities properly clothed, with 
presentable coverings. Many of these dressings—especially 
those of the cheaper class—are ruinous to the leather, though 
the fact may not be generally suspected; some destructive 
application is doubtless often the explanation of defects which 
are mistakenly charged to the leather, to the maker, or the 
dealer—all of whom are innocent. In most cases a pure oil 
or glycerine will restore the appearance of the shoe, if neatly 
applied, and may, of course, be used without danger. The 
russet or tan-colored shoes which have lately become popular 
are in some respects exceptional in the methods of treatment. 
A dressing which restores the polish and color where it has 
been worn off them is in the market, but it should be under- 
stood that its application does not obviate the necessity for 
keeping them clean and in good condition—no dressing does 
more than to renew the finish of a shoe, and does not clean 
it. The prosaic blacking-brush, which forms part of every 
male traveler’s complete outfit, has virtues of its own, since 
no one thinks of attempting to black a boot or shoe till it has 
at least been made as clean as possible by use of the brush. 

Speaking of this matter of blacking shoes, not all readers 
of Goop HousEKEEPING may know that a machine for doing 
this work has been invented, and is in use, at least in New 
York. In the not distant future we may hear the wail cf the 
industrious boot-black, who has been driven from his loved 
employment by the introduction of “ labor-saving machinery.” 
The machines are described as nickel-plated, about two feet 
square, and in a Sixth avenue barber-shop a row of them oc- 
cupies the boot stand. The foot is placed in an opening, and 
rests upon an iron stand. Steam furnishes the motive power, 
putting in operation a set of stiff, revolving brushes hung on 
cylinders like those popular in hair-dressing 20 years ago. 
Doubtless the relations of the two inventions were closer than 
mere similarity of principle. The first operation consisted 
simply in brushing off the dust and mud, which disappeared in 
a hurry. The foot was then extricated, the blacking was 
applied by hand in the old way, and the foot was placed in a 
second machine, similar to the first, where a second set -of 
brushes, in less than a minute, gave the shoes a shine which 
proved perfect and durable. 

It isnot infrequently a problem of what to wear on the feet in 
wet weather, which is very destructive to fine goods if worn 
in the usual manner. And it very often happens that such is 
the case, the most provident people being at times caught 
without rubbers, at some, point where it is impossible to ob- 
tain them, so that they are obliged to expose their feet to 
the drenching rains, and frequently to walk long distances in 
the water-soaked shoes. Such a walk in a thoroughly soaked 
shoe causes it irreparable injury. The straining motions 
of the foot in this soft mass cause damage that could never 
be possible in the same shoe when dry. Even the soles of 
shoes worn much in the wet, especially of the poorer grades 
have their usefulness materially impaired. Yet there are 
many people who do not and will not wear rubbers, even 
though obliged to be out in all weathers. The question with 
them is, in the first place, one of health. “Six years ago,” 
said a representative man, “I wore rubbers even in a summer 
rain, but to-day I won’t wear them, even in such wet weather 
as we have had of late. The overshoe is cumbersome. If 
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one goes within doors and waits for even ten minutes without 
taking off the rubber shoe the effect will be unpleasant. He 
may not have a headache that night, but if for a number of 
days the leather shoe is covered with the impervious rubbers, 
for a length of time, the chances are nine out of ten that one 
will get to feeling dull and have a sick headache. Besides, if 
the overshoe gets cut, or cracks while in use, it is apt to get 
full of water or slush and subject the shoe to such a soaking 
that the leather will be ruined or the wearer will have wet 
feet.” The method of this man was to have three pairs of 
heavy-soled shoes, with soft, durable uppers, carefully oiled 
when new, and once a month afterward. These shoes were 
worn alternately; when it rained, the thick, firm leather re- 
pelled the water almost as well as rubber, and the wearer had 
sense enough to avoid puddles, slush and mud where possible. 
He had no wet feet, no colds,no headaches and no inter- 
ference by the rubbers with the circulation of the blood in the, 
feet—and incidentally in the entire system. Rubber boots 
should of course be worn as little as possible. Nothing equals 
them for causing soreness of the feet, and while they may save 
the feet from complete soaking in some instances, their con- 
tinuous use insures conditions which are far from wise or 
healthful. Perspiration is stimulated by the rubber, but it is 
also accumulated and held in stockings, underwear, and the 
lining of the boots, till the condition of the wearer is one to 
be deplored, being neither wholesome, cleanly nor comfort- 
able. 

From the necessities of the case, women must guard against 
wet weather and muddy streets somewhat differently from the 
other sex, having skirts which require consideration, while the 
element of “ prettiness ” must never be overlooked. Some of 
the New York women who are honest in their study of physical 
culture, and who, health permitting,-get a regular amount of 
outdoor exercise in all sorts of weather, have adopted the 
low English shoe, made on a broad last, with a flat heel and 
cork sole, with which leather spatter-dashers are worn. The 
shoe is admitted to be the king of shoes, and is a favorite with 
the people and royalty of England. As the cost is moderate, 
women who study the fitness of things have two pairs on 
hand—a light weight straight goat for dry weather, and a calf- 
skin, with cork soles, for storms, to fight which the leather is 
dressed with oil. Over the shoe, the legging buttons like a 
glove, fitting close about the ankle, and reaching to the knees. 
Being lined, the spatter-dashers are a comfort as well as a pro- 
tector, and no amount of mud-splashing or swishing of wet 
skirts can inconvenience the pedestrienne. The leather 
usually selected is fine French calf or kangaroo, for which 
an oil dressing is used. Made to order, the “spats” range 
from $5 to $7, and a pair will last a life-time of rain and 
storms. 

There is one method of using rubber for the protection of 
the feet from dampness which seems to be without objection, 
and has lately been applied very acceptably to walking shoes. 
It consists of the insertion of a single layer of pure rubber 
gum between the outer and inner soles, affording ample pro- 
tection against moisture from that direction. It is imper- 
ceptible in weight or bulk, does not heat the foot or cause it 
to perspire, and is of slight expense. While we are in the 
domain of rubbers, it may be well to give the recipe fora 
cement for India rubber, by the use of which a worn spot in 
. the overshoes or any rubber articie may be repaired without 
expense or trouble. To make a small quantity, purchase five 
cents’ worth of red rubber from some dealer in dentists’ sup- 
plies. Cut it into bits, put it into a bottle and cover it with 
chloroform, by which it will be dissolved. It should be ap- 
plied with a brush like a mucilage brush. Do not leave the 
bottle uncorked for an instant, except while removing the 


brush, and apply the cement as rapidly as possible, or it will 


harden. Where there is a large hole, a piece of “rubber 
dam,” which may also be purchased from a dealer in dentists’ 
supplies or a druggist, may be useful. Cut out a piece of this 
of suitable size, fasten it over the hole with a few stitches 
and brush over the rubber with the cement. 

—A Student of Human Strength and Weakness. 
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GRANDMA'S PLAY. 


Dear grandma had told every story, 
That in her long life she had known, 

To the restless, “‘ we bit ” maiden, 
Whose syllabled name was her own. 


E-liz-a-beth, fully and clearly, 

Not “ Lizzie,’’ nor “ Bessie,” nor “ Bess,” 
Though sometimes, in frolicsome humor, 

We styled them the “‘ greater” and “less.” 


“ Now, grandma, I want you to ’muse me,” 
Said Elizabeth, maiden small, 

And straightway she brought in her dollies— 
There were five of them in all ; 


And on grandmamma’s lap she laid them— 
Dorothea, and Roxy, and John, 

Alice, Maud, and Victoria Adelaide— 
Down with measles, every one! 


Then grandmamma played she was doctor, 
And Elizabeth was the nurse ; 

And with this and with that they dosed them, 
But the dollies grew worse and worse ! 


Such nursing and tending, before them 
No dollies had ever received, 

And over their limp little figures 
The nurse and the doctor hung, grieved, 


Till Elizabeth, watching intently, 

Some sign of *‘ conv’escence ” did spy, 
(A big word used by her mainma 

One day when the maiden was by.) 


Then the doctor praised the nurse’s care, 
And the nurse praised the doctor’s skill ; 
The two Elizabeths lifted the dolls, 
And threw away powder and pill. 


* Princesses Alice and Adelaide, 
In their royal robes were dressed, 
While humble Roxy and Dorothea 
Were arrayed in their very best. 


John, who was only a “ horrid boy,” 
And had but a leg and an arm, 

Was gently wrapped in his velvet cloak, 
To protect him from further harm. . 


Sleepy, and smiling, and free from care, 
To her dainty crib, with pillows white, 
Went the little maid with her dollies, five, 
And the two Elizabeths kissed good-night. 
—Mrs. C. H. N. Thomas. 
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TAPIOOA. 
The manioc or cassava is a native of South America, but it 
has been successfully introduced, for cultivation, into Africa 
and other tropical countries. It isa bushy shrub, six to ten feet 
high, with large leaves near the ends of the branches. The 
articles prepared for commerce come from the roots or tubers, 
which are large and like turnips, but frequently weighing as 
high as 30 pounds. They contain a milky juice, rich in starch, 
but also rich in hydrocyanic acid, which makes the juice—in 
its natural state—a very deadly poison. The acid is driven out 
by heat and the remainder of the juice is extracted by boiling. 
The grated root makes what is known in the tropics as cas- 
sava or cassava bread, and is used for food. The starch, ex- 
tracted, is exported as Brazilian arrow-root, and tapioca is 
made from it by a heating process which bursts the starch 
granules and causes some chemical changes. 
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A HALLOWEEN PARTY. 


AN OCCASION PLEASANTLY REMEMBERED. 


Gloriana McQuirk, in “ Hitherto.” 
And that is the plaint too often in 
the heart, if not on the lips, of young 
people in the country, as they think 
wistfully of city life ; sometimes, may 
be, in the mind of the older folk, 
too. But in this world, we have often 
to make our own good times. At 
least, if we do not carry good cheer, 
and the willingness to impart it, 
we shall not be likely to find it 
wherever we go or tarry. ‘The joy of the spirit indicates its 
strength.” The boon of contentment, the ability of con- 
ferring happiness, even in small ways, is one of the best of 
endowments. There is real wisdom in the words of Miss 
Jewett, in ‘‘ Betty Leicester.” “One may often give pleasure 
without knowing it, if one does pleasant things.” I do not 
see why we should not be as appreciative of our opportunities 
. for pleasure, and as eager to improve them, as of our oppor- 
tunities for usefulness, as we call it. Certainly we never 
know how closely the two may be related, nor do we realize, 
till afterward, how often they are identical. 

It is always a mistake to let our cares, and the work of our 
busy hours, overshadow too heavily the freer, happier times 
of which most lives have ashare. We ought to be the readier 
to let in and treasure up the sunshine for the dull times. And 
so the long evenings, and the longer leisure which autumn 
and winter bring to farmer-folk, ought not to be slighted. 


A Halloween party is a pleasant variation from the usual 
autumn merry-makings in the country. The farm-house 
kitchen is the fittest place—if of the old-fashioned, roomy 
sort—to try all the charms which tradition makes so potent 
on the night of the 31st of October. The company may be as 


numerous or as exclusive as one likes. Even a tiny “goose 
party” would be delightful. But most young people would 
prefer to have more and be merrier. The only condition 
necessary is that the rooms shall not be crowded. There 
should be spare room enough to try and to witness the various 
charms. ‘Twenty or 30 young men and women, in equal num- 
bers, make a goodly company for the purpose. An old- 
fashioned fire-place affords the fittest center for the evening’s 
games, but one can do very well without such a rallying-place. 

I remember well one happy Halloween, and the merry com- 
pany who celebrated it with us. There were hardly more 
than 25 of us, all told, and there was no “hearth-fire’s ruddy 
glow” to shine on us from behind polished andirons—only 
prosaic stoves! Nor did we attempt any eerie, nerve-trying 
tricks. But we had many charms to try, some pretty, some 
odd, all merry; some new, some old, some adapted. 

First, I believe, to break the ice, my sister suspended an 
apple in the doorway, by a twisted string, and the most dig- 
nified gentleman in the company was summoned to taste it. 
This may seem an easy matter, but one cannot imagine, till 
it has been tried or witnessed, the infinite difficulty of getting 
a bite. Neither apple nor string is to be touched with the hand. 
Some of us “bobbed” for apples, also, in a tub of water. 

Then to begin with, there were set out the traditional 
“three bowls,” or saucers, for the latter are more convenient, 
one containing water, one milk, the other empty. Each 
maiden is sent to them blindfolded. If she dips her fingers 
in the water, it signifies that she will marry a bachelor; if in 
the milk, a widower; while to touch the empty saucer means 
perpetual maidenhood. Of course the guests are all watch- 


ing, and, as each takes her turn, the order of the dishes must 
be changed that the one trying the charm may not know how 
they are arranged. 

The most exciting thing we tried was “the ghostly fire.” 
A little salt and some alcohol, with a handful of raisins, were 
put into a shallow dish, which was set on a stand in the center 
of a room from which the lights had been taken away. The 
alcohol was touched with a match, and blazed up in lurid bu: 
quite harmless flame. Then first the young ladies, by them- 
selves, and afterward the gentlemen, filed out and gathered 
round the table, intent, each one, on securing a raisin before 
the fire went out, and without burning the fingers. Such a 
“ghostly” reflection, indeed, the flickering flames threw on 
the eager faces! It would have been awesome but for the fun 
of it, though it was very weird and interesting. 

There are many other charms that may be tried. But it 
seems better of to choose any that will frighten even the 
most timid. Besides, one wants a little time between whiles. 
And it is well to keep one of the best for the last ; the better, 
if the guests do not know its nature. 

We had laid our plans beforehand, and after our home- 
made candies, with fruit, had been passed, and the guests 
were thinking of leaving, we had what we thought the pret- 
tiest of all, the entrance of a real “fairy god-mother;” for 
such, indeed, a dark-eyed maiden, with her powdered hair, 
her high-heeled shoes, and her antique velvet gown, seemed 
to be as she appeared to the waiting company. She made a 
graceful little speech, then, from the tiny basket she carried, 
began to dispense her favors, in the shape of folded slips of 
paper, each of which, when scanned, announced to the re- 
cipient his or her fate for the year tocome. On some was 
written “Wealth,” or “Peace,” or “Success.” On some, 
“Many friends,” “Happiness,” or “Love.” One or two 
were blank. 

Our Sybil had a fitting word to say, as she gave each—there 
were just enough to go around—and we felt very much as if 
we had indeed been told something of our destiny for the 
months to come, as we unfolded the magic slips and read 
their legend. But the fates were all propitious, and, save for 
a blank or two, we had only rose-colored dreams to end our 


Halloween. 
—Olive E. Dana. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. . 
FAOTS WORTH KNOWING. 

Egg stains can be removed by rubbing them with common 
table salt. 4 

To keep flies off gilt frames, boil three or four onions in a 
pint of water, then apply with a soft brush to the frames. 

When whalebones have become bent, they may be used 
again by first soaking them in.tepid water for a few hours, 
and then drying them. 

Lamp-wicks must be changed often to insure good light, as 
they will soon become clogged, and the oil does not pass 
through them freely. A clear flame will be certain if the 
wicks are soaked in vinegar 24 hours before using. 

When washing windows, looking-glasses, etc., be sure to 
put a little ammonia in the water. This will save labor, and 
clean them much more effectively, giving as well a much finer 
polish. For general cleaning, ammonia in the water will re- 
move dirt, smoke, grease, etc., much better than anything else. 

Do not wash combs unless absolutely necessary. Water 
will make the teeth split and the comb rough. Small brushes, 
which are made for the purpose of cleaning combs, are easily 
obtained at little expense, and with one of these the comb 
may be thoroughly cleansed, wiping well and following with 
a soft cloth afterwards. 

—Mrs. G. B. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
DEOORATIVE FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 


INEXPENSIVE DRAPERIES—LINEN—HAMMOCK AND SOFA 
RATING OLD FuRNITURE—BAGS FOR USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL 
Purposes— PAPER FLOwERS— ROYAL BATTENBERG LACE— LINEN 
CROCHETED LacgB—WAx FLOWERS—CLAY MODELING—DrRAWN WorRK— 
DECORATIVE PAINTING. 


VI.-SUNDRIES FOR HOME AND TRAVEL. 

N these days, when a trip across the Atlantic has become 

| almost as every-day an occurrence as a visit to any noted 

summer resort on this side of the ocean, it may not be 

amiss to speak of some of the little conveniences which 
make such a difference in the comfort of a trip if the traveler 
is not provided with them. One of the first requisites for cam- 
fort in traveling, is a bag with several compartments in which 
all the little toilet articles may be kept within easy reach with- 
out littering up the state-room. This bag should be made of 
brown Holland linen, and bound with red or blue braid. It 
may be varied in size, according to the taste of the traveler, 
and the pockets may 
be multiplied in num- 
ber till there are suf- 
ficient to hold all the 
various articles which 
they may be desired to 
accommodate. There 
should be a brush and 
comb-pocket, one for 
the tooth-brush, and 
another to hold tooth- 
paste or tooth-powder, 
which it is unnecesary 
to say should be put in 
some receptacle suffi- 
ciently secure to pre- 
* vent the contents from 
being jolted out. A 
small tin box with a 
close-fitting cover, in 
which acake of favorite 
soap can be carried, is 
not only a convenience 
but a luxury. 

In order to save one 
of the small but con- 
stantly recurring items 
of expense at foreign 
hotels, a pair of candle- 
sticks that screw to- 
gether and take up but little room may be added to the travel- 
er’s outfit. Where an additional charge is always made for 
lights, it is a very desirable economy to be able to provide 
one’s own candles. Pockets for whisk-broom, shoes, slippers, 
and any other articles which it is desirable to have within easy 
reach, can be added, and the bag, when completed, will be a 
very convenient gift for any one about to indulge in a foreign 
trip. The bag can be hung up in the state-room, and so all 
the articles will be easily accessible when they are needed, , 
without the trouble of searching in a trunk for them, or hav- 
ing them tossed about in wild chaos with the lurching of 
the vessel. 

Another convenience is a pillow which will complete the 
comfort of the luxurious steamer chair. These pillows, to be 
useful, and able to withstand the wear of actual service, should 
be made of some plain material which will not show soil. 
Blue denim is particularly useful for steamer pillows, and the 
simpler the design, the better the effect. A very pretty one, 


STEAMER Bac. 


which accompanied a recent traveler, was merely a square of 


plain blue denim, with the inscription “ Bon Voyage” out- 
lined upon it in heavy white floss. It was stuffed with down, 


and the edges were finished with a row of tiny white tassels. 
It was very simply made, with very little work expended upon 
it, but it was prettier and more suitable for its purpose than 
many far more elaborate ones. These cushions may be either 
square or in the form of a head-rest. 


STEAMER CUSHION. 


A steamer rug is another almost indispensable accompani- 
ment to the traveler. These are very pretty crocheted in 
heavy dark wools, which may be rich in color, though light 
shades should be avoided on account of their readiness to 
show soil. A very pretty one was crocheted in a fancy stitch 
of shades of brown, verging from light golden brown, which 
could almost have passed for yellow, to a deep rich brown. 
Seven shades altogether were used, and the effect was beau- 
tiful. The afghan was crocheted in one piece, instead of in 
strips, according to the more usual custom, and although it 
was a greater labor to hold such a bulky piece of work, yet 
the result, where the shades softly blended into one another, 
was sufficiently pleasing to be ample recompense. 

A well-worn steamer chair which had seen its best days, 
first in several voyages, and then for years as a porch chair, 
was made into a charming chair for a dainty bedroom. The 
cane-work was still good, though the paint showed the ravages 
of time and hard wear. Two coats of white enamel were put 
on, and artistic touches of gilding here and there made a 
great transformation. The prevailing tone of the room was 
yellow, and so the pretty cushions that were fastened to the 
back and seat of the chair were white China silk worked in 
yellow, and tied in place with yellow bows. It was a luxuri- 
ously comfortable lounging chair, and as dainty as if it had 
never been designed for any other use. 

Another pretty appointment in the same room was an ar- 
rangement to hold papers. It was made of a Japanese mat- 
ting screen, one of those which are so inexpensive and easily 
procured at any place where Japancse notions are sold. It 
was simply made by turning the lower part up till a pocket of 
half its depth was formed. It was tastefully decorated with 
lavender and yellow ribbon, and then graceful sprays of 
yellow and purple pansies were painted upon the upper part 
of the rack, as well as upon the pocket. It was large enough 
to hold several papers, and was strong enough not to be 
pulled out of shape by their weight. 

A simple and dainty affair to hold pamphlets was made of 
a sheet of white celluloid, bent up at the bottom to form a 
pocket, and held in place by bows of baby-ribbon. Upon the 
part that was bent over, was painted a branch of dogwood 
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